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No “‘second-bests”’ 
for God’s Church 


(PART Il) 


This is Part Il of some observations on "standards", the 
first of which appeared in last month's Homiletic. The 
author, a priest, remarks: 


"Everyone has—or should have—standards of belief, 
morality and service. Today many of the divine standards 
have gone by the board. Too often men have set up their 
own standards in the place of those imposed upon us by 
God. We, as priests, more than all others, should be 
concerned with the service of God in His church. Do we 
always maintain the standards which He has set for us? 
Sacred Scripture itself sets the pattern for our standards 
in the words: ‘Be ye perfect’. Even though we may not 
attain perfection, we can never ignore the Holy admoni- 
tion to strive for it." 


The author goes on to ask: "Do we always strive for the 
highest standards of quality in those things which pertain 
to the service of God? If we offer the ‘cheapest’ things we 
can procure for our churches, we are offering Him that 
which is sub-standard. To offer less than the best is to fail 
to live up to His standards." 


Remember, when buying liturgical fabrics and vesture 
materials, ‘second bests" never fulfill the standards of our 
faith. There need never be room for doubt if you purchase 
Allen-lopmed fabrics—the finest liturgical materials woven 
anywhere in the world. "The Liturgy Lives in the Weave.” 


“Buy American” eae 


ILLS 
abrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


ALLEN SILK 
AMomffearers 


Trade Mark Reg. 
VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
im your community, write us at once. 
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duestion: me WAT IS AN ATOM? 


Kach boy scores 100%...for his time! 


* 
People are born and become famous. Ways of life alter. Yester- THE NEW 1955 


Knowledge grows. Discoveries are made. Devices are invented. 


day’s fact is often today’s legend. AMERICANA 
And yesterday’s encyclopedia is not good enough for today. 500 
That’s why today’s Americana is continually revised—guaran- os pases 
teeing you an Americana which describes—comprehensively and 60,000 articles 
accurately—developments in the modern world. The Americana 5 p 
of five years ago did not have the hydrogen bomb, the atomic 10,000 illustrations 
submarine, NATO, Cinerama, Cybernetics, a full treatment of 
Antibiotics, and hundreds of biographies of men and women in 


the news. Thus the 1955 Americana is almost a new work as 280,000 index entries 
compared with The Americana of five years ago. 20,000 pages 


completely revised 


(1950-1955) 
* 


The Encyclopedia 
MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


44,000 cross references 





Now...PLAN YOUR ART PROJECTS 
the EASY WAY with... 


AND ACTIVITIES 


..- the magazine of 


UNIT OF STUDY 
SUGGESTIONS 


ry 
NOVEL USES OF “AVAILABLE 
MATERIALS 


Ol 
LATEST TECHNIQUES OF 
CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


ey) 
SIMPLIFIED HOW-TO-DO-IT 
TECHNIQUES 


ty 
EASY PROJECTS for 
BUSY TEACHERS 


ALWAYS HAVE YOUR OWN COPY ON HAND! USE IT WHEN YOU NEED IDEAS! | 


Whether you teach art 

full time or only half an 

hour a week . . . grade or 

high school .. . ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES contains practical 
creative ideas for your teaching 
requirements. ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES consistently gives 
you the best how-to-do-it techniques 


plus reports on all new developments 


in Art Education and descriptions 
of new classroom experiments. Try 
it... buy it on our money-back 
guarantee, and... 


Start with the 
September issue! 
You'll want to see 
THE MATERIALS 
APPROACH 


an important 
development in Art Education 


You'll be glad you did when you see how much easier it makes your job! 
r—— — ORDER NOW! PAY LATER! ———., 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


You must be delighted with the very first issue 
or your money bock. Do it today and we'll 
send you Dr Hoovers new handbook, FREE! 


Pe ieee) ES) 


ONLY °5 





ARTS AND ACTIVITIES CE-1C 
8150 N. Central Bivd., Skokie, Ilinois 


Please enter my subscription to Arts and Activities 
for () 1 yeor,$5 [2 years, $9 


| understand, in addition to Arts and Activities, 
| will receive Dr. F. Louis Hoover's new 64-page 
handbook free by ordering now. 


BONE. iain 
Si vansea is enclosed. ( ) Please bill me. 


ARTS and ACTIVITIES, formerly Junior Arts & Activities, is 2 TITAN PUBLICATION 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


A New Metalcraft Catalog 


A new Metalcraft catalog just released 
by the J. C. Larson Company, titled 
“Modern Ideas,” offers a complete line of 
metal (copper, brass and aluminum) in all 
weights for tooling, etching, molding and 
enameling. Kilns of all types, from be- 
ginners’ to latest style professional mod- 
els, are illustrated and described. The 
catalog can be obtained, without charge, 
by writing the J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. 
Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. This firm marks 
its 20th anniversary in the leathercraft 
business with the establishment of a 
metalcraft line. 


SS&E 6 


School Safety Sign 


A new flashing safety signal for school 
crossings has been developed by New 
Castle Battery Manufacturing Company. 

Known as the Champion Safety Signal, 
it warns approaching cars of the school 
zone area in two ways: by two amber 
lights alternately flashing in both direc- 
tions and by a yellow porcelain enamel 
“school” sign. This mobile unit has four 
basic components: the flashing lights; the 
school sign; a battery, charger and tim- 
ing mechanism; and a frame with wheels 


and legs. 


The safety signal contains its own 17- 
plate battery and also includes a time limit 
switch that shuts off the lights at the end 
of any predetermined period up to 120 
minutes. Service life of the battery is two 
years. 

All components are mounted on a weld- 
ed chassis that stands on four legs at rest 
and includes two wheels for ease in trans- 
porting. Designed to go through a 24" 
door, the safety signal weighs only 80 
pounds. The sign is of legal size and 
shape, conforming to state highway speci- 
fications, the maker claims. 

Additional details on this safety signal 
may be obtained from New Castle Battery 
Manufacturing Company, New Castle, Pa. 

SS&E 7 
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Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur- 
ticular use in music, social studies, 
language arts, and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 



















n indispensable reference: 
in curricular planning 


suggestions for diverse use in the class- 
room. Other features include a special 
section devoted to the instruments of the 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro- 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 
of records. 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 
able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers. 


1955-1956 
EDITION 


‘RCA VICTOR 


Record Catalog 





Educational 


OVER 140 PAGES— MORE 

THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALL 
SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 


a Rhythms, Listening, and Sing- 
ing Programs 

ws Folk Dances 

a Language Courses 

= Poetry and Literature 


RED SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
‘MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 


a Annotated for easy selection 


and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER” SERIES 


w A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 











r. 

; Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 

0 of more than 700 listings, each anno- 

0 tated for grade and activity, and with 

d- 

- Send for your copy today 

e PRICE TEN CENTS 

nd 

ci- 

‘al RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ry EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N. J. 
Pa. 

Fs 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept: X-3 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor 
Educational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


Cty. ZONE —_ ST ATFE 
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room DESIGNER ro DEALER . 


“AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Small wonder there’s no thrill quite like that first ride in the new 
family car! Because the American automobile is easily the most 
spectacular feat of mass-production in the world . . . performed by 
designers, steel makers, parts manufacturers and assemblers all over 


the nation... 


Here is the beginning of that new car — 
deep in a great iron ore pit. Tracks extend 
into the pit itself so that ore can be loaded 
directly into railroad cars. Then, the ore 
begins the long journey over land and 
water to the steel mills. 


From the thousands of plants where these 
items are made, parts and materials flow 
to the final assembly plants. Here engines, 
chassis, bodies, and other parts, delivered 
by rail, are put together into finished cars 
in as little as one hour. 


all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


re, 


| School Supplies and Equipment 


(Continued from page 12) 


Sanitary Water Cooler Installation 


Do you have the sanitation problem of 
keeping the floor clean around and under 
your water cooler? If so, this problem 
will be eliminated by suspending the cool- 
er above the floor with a Cordleyrac wall 


| bracket. 


Made of heavy gauge steel, this new 


| cooler holder is designed expressly to 


support Cordley water coolers off the 


| floor. Suspension of a cooler above the 


floor provides ample clearance space for 
floor cleaning equipment beneath the cool- 
er. Crevices where dirt and germs might 
accumulate are eliminated. 


Cordleyrac can be raised to any de- 


| sired height, providing a more comfort- 


able and convenient drinking level for 


| floor coolers. Fer example, a Cordley 
| Model J-8 water cooler, normally 31 in. 


eS = 
Trainloads of coal, coke, and limestone | 
for making steel join the iron ore at the | 
steel mills. Afterwards, the finished steel is | 
shipped to thousands of different factories, | 


where it is used in some of the 18,000 parts | 
| tached to cement or plaster walls with 


that make up an automobile. 


Before its new owners proudly drive it 
home, that new car has traveled countless 
thousands of miles by railroad, in the form 
of raw materials and separate parts. Even 
the final delivery from assembly plant to 
dealer is often made by rail. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your ciassroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 20. 
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American Railroads 


Among all the wheels rolling in swift-moving America today, the hardest 
worker is the flanged steel wheel of the railroads, serving you dependably 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, and 
doing it at no expense to any taxpayer. 


a) 


Association of 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. oat 





high, can be raised to a height of 40 in, 


| the height of a standard cooler, by sus- 
pending it from the wall with this rack. 


Four bolts or screws hold the bracket 
securely to the wall. Two tension bolts 
in an adjustable crossbar provide addi- 
tional stabilization. The unit may be at- 


expansion bolts, or directly to the studding 
of plaster walls. 
Additional information regarding the 


Cordleyrac may be obtained from Cordley 
| & Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., New York, 


N.Y. 
SS&E 8 


New, Safe Paper Cutter 


A new type of paper cutter that can be 
used with complete safety by children of 
kindergarten age is being manufactured 
by the Hectographia Corporation, 110 

| West 17th Street, New York 11, NY. 
Called the “Safe-T Paper Cutter,” it 
features all steel construction and the ex- 
clusive “hidden blade” cutting edge, 4 
completely concealed standard Schick im 
jector razor blade that cannot touch any- 
thing except the material being cut. The 
blade can be easily replaced and will cut 
anything—tissue, paper, cloth material, 
cardboard, drawing board, corrugated= 
easily with a one-hand-press-and- lg : 
motion. 
The unique “see-thru” cutting channel 


(Continued on peg? 156) 
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THe KnicHTs oF COLUMBUS ADVERTISE CATHOLIC 
truth. From their Religious Information Bureau in 
St. Louis they send out pamphlets on Catholic faith 
and worship and courses of instruction in the Catholic 
religion to all who request them. They desire that our 
non-Catholic friends and neighbors come to know us 
as we really are and not as we are sometimes mistakenly 
represented. It requires only an understanding of our 
religious faith to bring about the mutual understand- 
ing that will promote the good will so necessary in 
predominantly Christian country. The nationwide un- 
derstanding of the Savior of men will bring into being 
the “one fold and one shepherd” of which He spoke. 

The pamphlet we have at hand deals with a most 
important subject, Should Children Learn about God 
in School? One of the short chapters of this pamphlet 
gives an answer to the question, “Why do Catholics 
have their own schools?” In beginning to answer this 
question, the author speaks of the child’s attitude 
toward the school he attends and its offerings. “A 
child’s life of learning is based almost exclusively on 
the school which he attends. What he learns there, 
he views as important to know. . . . The things that 
are scarcely mentioned there are by the child judged 
to be inconsequential. . . . Modern educators realize 
that if a factor for successful living is to influence 
children in their adult lives, it must be taught in school 
and it must be given a foremost place in the curriculum.” 

Consider the school’s function of teaching democracy. 
If democracy is relegated to a place of unimportance, 
the child has little regard for it and gains very little 
understanding of it. The American school must teach 
democracy as an integral and principal part of the cur- 
riculum ; democracy must permeate all other subjects 
and characterize teaching methods and classroom en- 
vironment. 

“Now, Catholics are convinced that religion is the 
most important factor in life, and that upon it all other 
factors, including democracy, ultimately depend for their 
validity and growth.” Uppermost in the mind of the 
Catholic child is and must be the conviction that the 
attainment of his eternal salvation is his principal 
work in life. Therefore, religion and morality takes 
precedence over all other matters. Religion is the core 
of human life, and it must be made the core of the 
curriculum. Common sense and the story of mankind 
have convinced Catholics that their children must re- 
ceive a religious education if they are to become useful 
and devoted citizens. Disregard of religion and its teach- 
ings has resulted in tragic consequences: the broken 
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homes that plague America, the lack of personal morality 
that is beginning to characterize American youth, and 
the indifference to moral and ethical principles that 
has become prevalent in American life. 

The author calls our attention to the even more ap- 
palling consequences of the neglect of religious educa- 
tion in the lives of children behind the Iron Curtain. 
At the close of World War I, the Communists outlawed 
religion and instituted a godless system of education. 
This system continues in Russia today; the efforts of 
parents to give their children a religious education are 
nullified. “The Communists have learned that tyranny 
and evil flourish most rapidly among people who have 
no religion and have not been taught to know and to 
serve God.” 

Catholics in our country have undergone every sac- 
rifice to build schools of their own “where religion can 
be made an integral and principal part of the curricu- 
lum, can permeate and give direction to all other sub- 
jects, and can characterize teaching methods and class- 
room environment. It is only in such schools that Catho- 
lic children will come to view religion as more im- 
portant to themselves and to others than any other 
subject which they may be studying, and will learn to 
relate religion to the vast number of things which they 
are being taught in the classroom.” 

We regret that the public schools of our country offer 
Catholic children at most a partial education, an edu- 
cation which, since it omits religion, fails to prepare 
Catholic children to live the whole of their lives suc- 
cessfully. In the training of the child religion must 
stand at least on a level of equality with other school 
subjects. The teaching of religion cannot be limited 
to the home and to the parish church. Though the parent 
is the primary teacher of the child, he must have the 
help of the school in teaching the child the vast number 
of things envisioned in his education today. If a child 
attends religion class once or twice a week at home or 
on Sundays at church, we cannot expect him to rate 
religion with a subject “which he has five times a 
week at school and which he must know in order to 
pass or to graduate.” He comes to view religion as 
something apart from and unrelated to the other aspects 
of life. 

The complexity of modern living makes it impossible 
for the home to provide adequate opportunity for in- 
structing children in religion. Consider the distractions 
to which the child is subject: the early evening that 
could be given to study is taken up with television pro- 
grams, and the neighborhood theatre blazons the latest 
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Hollywood release; the child looks upon his out-of- 
school hours as a period of recreation and is reluctant 
to attend another class. The inconvenience involved, 
both for parents and for children, make even the Sunday 
school unattractive, if not impossible. There is a peda- 
gogical difficulty: “The doctrines and principles of 
religion are not so few nor so simple that they can be 
learned by attending a class which meets only once or 
even twice a week. There is no short cut to the com- 
plete and satisfactory religious education which chil- 
dren need, if they are to make religion the core of their 
very existence.” 

Nothing that we have said should be construed as 
approval of a theory that the religious education of 
children is solely the work of the school, or that Catho- 
lic parents fulfill their obligation in this matter by send- 
ing their children to a parochial school. “The home 
and the parish church can and should make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the religious education of chil- 
dren if they are to be fully educated in their religion—” 
The constant good example of parents in the fulfill- 
ment of religious duties is a factor of the greatest value 
in the religious formation of their children. In the 
home the children learn their prayers, and even in their 
preschool years they should be made acquainted with 
the fundamental doctrines of the Church in elementary 
form. The child of three, says a Catholic teacher, can 
grasp the fact that the soul of a dead person lives on 
forever. 

The parish church has its part to play in the religious 
education of children. It can and should supplement 
the work of both the home and the school. The liturgy 
is a treasury of facts and ceremonies that can be used 
to advantage, that will “contribute significantly to the 
growth of Catholic children in the knowledge and the 
practice of their religion.” It is sometimes amazing to 
adults to find that the preschool child frequently under- 
stands many things he hears in sermons and shows 
great initiative in applying them to his own Christian 
living. Catholic clubs and organizations offer social and 
educational activities of value in giving children “a 
deeper understanding of their religion and a finer ap- 
preciation of its moral and spiritual values.” 

The child spends a larger part of his time under the 
supervision of his parents than under the supervision 
of school authorities. During these out-of-school hours, 
he is exposed to a wide variety of associations and ac- 
tivities; there is need that parents be on the alert lest 
these associations and activities nullify the grounding 
in his faith and Christian principles which the home has 
sought to give him. The Church counsels Christian 
parents “not only to enroll their children in a Catho- 
lic school, but to interest themselves in the children’s 
schoolwork, and to see that the home environment and 
outside activities of the children are in accord with 
Catholic ideals and principles.” 

The author of the pamphlet has presented a very 
accurate picture of the solicitude of the Catholic Church 
for the proper formation and training of her children. 
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Preliminary planning for the Sth annual convention 
of the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 
was completed on September 15, 1955. Announce- 
ment that the CAVE convention will be held jointly 
with that of the NCEA at the Kiel Auditori.:m, St. 


Louis, Mo., April 3-6, 1956, was made by CAVE's 
president, Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, and vice 
president, Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. A meeting 
of officers and directors has been called for October 
12, 1955, in Chicago, to shape convention program. 





THE CALVERT SCHOOL 


The Calvert School in Baltimore offers home study 
courses for children who cannot attend regular schools. 
It provides instruction not only for the children of 
traveling parents but also to children who are shut-in 
because of illness or physical disability and to those who 
live in areas too isolated for normal school attendance. 
Since its first beginnings in 1905 Calvert has enrolled 
more than 100,000 children, kindergarden through 
grade nine, in home study courses. The records show 
that many college graduates received all their elementary 
schooling only through Calvert home instruction. Nor 
is the curriculum limited to subjects commonly found 
in grades two through eight. There are Calvert courses 
in astronomy, art, history, mythology, and other subjects 
not usually found in the grade school. The ninth grade 
course offers a choice from nine standard first-year high 
school subjects. 

Where are these students found? Calvert group 
schools are formed wherever it is possible to get ten 
or more interested students together. At present there 
are 60 Calvert School groups in 38 countries outside 
the United States. There are in this country 48 Calvert 
School groups in 19 states. The individual who has no 
opportunity to join a group can enroll as an individual, 
no matter where he may live in the world. We find 
Calvert students in Alaska and Canada, in all the coun- 
tries of Central America, in all the South American 
countries except French Guiana, in 26 countries of 
Europe, 19 in Africa, 7 in the Near East, 19 in Asia 
and Indonesia, and in 11 areas of the Pacific. 

Children living in isolated districts find that home 
study courses offer them their sole opportunity for 
elementary school instruction. The school encourages 
mothers and fathers to guide their children in mastering 
these courses, and as usual the help of parents must be 
invoked in encouraging children to devote sufficient 
time each day to their studies. A separate teaching guide 
for each course is provided for the parent or other volun- 
teer teacher. 

The third major group of Calvert students are shut- 
ins. The child who is bedridden or confined to his home 
for any reason, may enroll as a Calvert student and 
keep abreast of his studies. 

A certain type of kinship arises among Calvert chik- 


dren in various parts of the world. They exchange “pen 


pal” letters and become fast friends, even though they 
have little prospect of ever meeting face to face. 
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RESEARCH in the 


ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 


Know Physical Set-up of Library 


From the catalog the pupil will naturally go on to 
the use of the library itself. He should be made to 
understand the major divisions in the Dewey Decimal 
system. He should be required to know the physical 
setup of the library : where the books on language can be 
found, where the books on art, handicraft, and science 
will be, where he can find the life of an explorer. This 
too can be made into a game. A student may be sent to 
the library with this assignment: “Go down to the 
library ; walk straight to the shelf where you will find 
the life of Christopher Columbus by Edna Potter. You 
may have one minute in the library. If you can’t find the 
book in one minute, you will have to come up and ac- 
knowledge yourself defeated. You may have three 
minutes altogether. If you have the book with you when 
you come up, I will read some of it to the class.” He 
will be a first-rate villain in the eyes of the class, if he 
doesn’t have the book, and so he will have an incentive 
to do his best, while the learning experience he will have 
had is invaluable. 


Wise Use of Fiction 


Allow me to say a word here concerning the wise use 
of fiction, if the library is to be an integral part of the 
curriculum. There are two ways of understanding a 
thing. One is through the intellect, the research experi- 
ence already discussed. The other is through the emo- 
tions, through sharing a common experience. Both these 
paths to understanding, the logical path and the emo- 
tional path, will be made use of by the wise teacher. 
Since fiction must possess some facts and ideas to justify 
the emotion it offers, it can be correlated with the con- 
tent matter of the curriculum. An examination of the 
card catalog under the subject heading, “Revolutionary 
War,” for example, will show a section devoted to 
stories about the war. The dates, names, causes, and 
results of the war may be acquired by the pupil through 
the classroom text and the research program. But if 
the pupil is to get the real feel of the period, to get what 
Macaulay called the three-dimensional attitude toward 
history, let him read stories with historical settings. 
This applies also to stories with settings that teach the 
pupil facts about geography or science. The plots of 
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some stories are an excellent illustration of the Christian 
Social Living text, or the content matter of the civics 
book. The child may then write book reviews or give 
oral reports on the books he has read, in connection with 
the work of the unit in some content subject. This will 
give a purpose to his book reviews, and oral reports 
on reading matter. A book read for no other reason 
than that it was assigned, a book review written simply 
because it is homework, is an irksome task. It leaves 
the child with a feeling of irritation concerning books. 

Thus far in our discussion we have brought the pupil 
through the simple research tools, to the card catalog, 
and from it to the library proper. But you know that all 
difficulties are not solved when the pupil has discovered 
the page on which his information is recorded in the 
book. The task of transferring the information from the 
printed page to the mind of the child is a colossal one. 
Our pupils simply do not know how to read. We must 
teach them. The method by which we can best teach 
the' child to master the contents of the printed page is 
that which is used in making a precis or a summary. 

We must teach the child that before he begins to 
read any book he should find out what the book actually 
covers. For his convenience in this search the author 
generally provides a table of contents similar to the one 
provided by the almanacs he is already familiar with. 
After looking at the table of contents the child will do 
well to consult the index, which gives him all the minor 
topics as well as the major topics covered by the con- 
tents. Then he should read the preface of the book and 
the introduction if there is one, since these will tell 
what the author intended in his treatment of the sub- 
ject and what he has omitted from this treatment of it. 


Read with Pencil in Hand 


When the pupil has selected the chapter or the page 
on which his information is located, he is ready to read. 
Since he will be expected to write a summary or a precis 
of the material when he has finished, he should read 
with a pencil in his hand. Our class lesson in this 
matter may go something like this. “If the man who 
wrote your book knew his business concerning written 
expression, he will have broken his subject up into man- 
ageable parts called paragraphs. You will be able to 
tell where the paragraph begins by the indention at the 
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beginning of it. Each paragraph will be the explanation 
of one idea. Our first object in reading the paragraph 
will be to find that idea. Now, read the first paragraph 
through carefully so that you understand the explana- 
tion of the idea it contains.” When the pupils have fin- 
ished reading the first paragraph, we may say: “Now, 
find and write out the idea just as the book gives it. 
If you don’t think that the idea is stated in so many 
words, write it out in your own words, Now, read care- 
fully the next paragraph. Don’t write anything until 
you have finished reading the paragraph or you may 
make the mistake of writing out several statements 
instead of the one that contains the idea you are after.” 
When all are finished reading, we may say, “Now write 
out the idea contained in that paragraph.” Before going 
on to the third paragraph, have the children reread the 
main sentences that they have taken out of paragraphs 
one and two, in order to fix in their minds the sequence 
and connection of the two ideas already written. And 
so on, through the chapter or the passage each child is 
reading. When he has finished, he has grasped the 
whole. He has not only understood the explanations of 
the individual ideas, but he has fixed in his mind the 
whole chain of thought. He has an outline of the 
chapter. All that is left to do is to have the child re- 
write these sentences in his own words. He has written 
a summary or a precis. 


Reading at Different Rates of Speed 


One of the most common mistakes that pupils make 
is to read everything at the same rate of speed. Some 


read everything too fast, and others read everything too 
slowly. If the pupil reads too fast, his comprehension 
score is likely to be low. If he reads too slowly he will 
find himself far behind the others in his class in the 
amount he has covered. We must teach the child that 
different types of reading call for different rates of speed. 
Study materials should be read carefully at the maxi- 
mum speed compatible with comprehension. 

It is of the utmost importance that we teach our pupils 
just as soon as they begin to do reference work in the 
library that they may not simply lift work from an ency- 
clopedia, or a book, without giving the author credit for 
what they have lifted. We must teach them what orig- 
inal work is and what needs to be documented. ‘We 
must impress upon their minds that they may not write 
down the actual words of the book unless they are going 
to use quotation marks. Have them understand that the 
composition or the summary they hand in to the teacher 
must be in their own words. We cannot expect to 
teach the elementary school child all the elaborations of 
documentation, but we can teach him to use quotation 
marks with the direct words of the text: nor is it too 
much to expect him to put an asterisk after the quota- 


tion, which will guide the reader of his paper to a similar 
asterisk at the end of his paper where he will tell what 
book he is quoting, who wrote that book, and where he 
could find the passage again if he should want to. Im- 
press upon the child that he must be conscientious in 
this matter, that it is just as wrong to steal a man’s 
words as it is to steal his jackknife or his best suit. 


Let Brilliant Pupil Expand Outwardly 

Classroom instruction in written composition, more 
so than in oral expression, is geared to the average stu- 
dent. While the average pupil is plodding through the 
intricacies of correct spelling, sentence structure, capi- 
talization, and comma rules, the brilliant student who 
has mastered all of these is left to fend for himself or is 
exploited for the benefit of the weaker pupils. There is 
no estimating how many gifted pupils have fallen short 
of their early promise for lack of a program that calls 
forth their best efforts. Since psychology now teaches 
that it is unwise to promote gifted children as far as their 
mental ability would permit, because such a procedure 
throws them in with pupils physically and emotionally 
more mature than they, causing very often social and 
personality problems, the brilliant pupil, instead of 
growing upward to his full mental height, should be 
allowed to expand outwardly. 

The library program offers just this opportunity for 
outward expansion. The tools of investigation are God’s 
gift to this most sinned against of all our school popu- 
lation, the better-than-average pupil. We should teach 
him to collect, tabulate, and interpret information. 
Writing with source materials will teach him precision, 
exactness, and perseverance: qualities that are essential 
to any student, but most of all to the highly gifted pupil, 
for it is he who will be the leader of tomorrow: the 
professional man, the teacher, the lawyer, the politician, 
the journalist. Moreover, his writing will take over the 
qualities of style of the books he has read. Climax, 
rhythm, ths subtleties of transition, qualities of writing 
that cannot be taught to the average pupil, will uncon- 
sciously become the qualities of the superior student's 
writing, for writing is psychologically inseparable from 
reading. 

The failure of the world today, the failure of civiliza- 
tion, is to a large extent the failure of the population 
to read and to think. There is no use laboring at the 
task of oral or written expression unless we parallel 
the work with a guidance program in research and in- 
vestigation. Research is organized, classified knowl- 
edge ; style or expression is organized, classified speech. 
Surely they must be fitted together. We must provide 
content for the written composition or the oral discus- 
sion before we seek to develop a style that will carry its 
matter. 












By REV. RICHARD M. McKEON, S.J., Ph.D. 


“THE FOUNDATION OF MORAL CHARACTER IS RELIGION. 
The surest guarantee of moral rectitude is a strong 
faith in God. The character that lacks that solid bed- 
rock for a foundation rests upon the unstable and shift- 
ing sands of human caprice. 

“That is why I, as an official of a state university, 
encourage every student to hold fast to his religious 
faith during his days at the university. For if he suf- 
fered his faith in God to be wrecked, he would lose 
the most potent influence for right living and for the 
development of human character that exists in the 
world today.” This was the gist of an address given 
to the Catholic students at the University of Illinois 
many years ago by Dean Thomas A. Clark. We cer- 
tainly agree with the argument that there cannot be 
true character in a man without religious principles. 
For the test of time proves that men of character must 
possess truthfulness, purity of soul, a zeal for justice, 
honesty, and a spirit of sacrifice. 


Character Reflects State of Soul 


It is well for all of us to ponder on the meaning and 
application of character in our own lives. For character 
reflects the state of our soul. And the salvation of that 
soul is the most important thing in life. Father Hull, 
S.J., seems to have given us the simplest and best defi- 
nition of character. It is “life dominated by principles.” 
That is why the moral principles mentioned and many 
others must be cultivated by anyone desirous of possess- 
ing a noble character. 

We recall the old proverb: “Sow an act and you reap 
a habit; sow a habit and you reap a character; sow a 
character and you reap a destiny.” Our destiny has been 
set. It is God Himself. No other destiny must stand 
in the way. That is why through good acts and habits 
we must train our soul to pursue the things worthwhile 
and to avoid the false allure of riches, honors, and 
pleasures. 

It is true that a type of strong character can be culti- 
vated by practicing the natural virtues. But that is not 
enough for salvation. The supernatural virtues of faith, 
hope and love must come into play to a high degree. 
Otherwise it will be impossible to conquer the moral 
hazards confronting each individual. 


Moral Training Was Weak 


In recent years the nation has been shocked by the 
revelation of traitorous agents working in high posi- 
tions of government. Many of these men and women 
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had intellectual attainments which had won for them 
the applause of the press and recognition from learned 
associations. But their moral training was weak and 
they did not hesitate to betray military and scientific 
secrets to a nation which continues to threaten the peace 
of the entire world. Many men who have been elected 
to public office have been found guilty of corruption. 
Saddest of all, character has been missing in the home. 
Divorce and planned parenthood and neglect of marital 
duties are enemies destroying the nation. 

Catholics spend most generously in the building of 
schools from the lowest to the highest level of educa- 
tion. But the purpose of such education is not merely 
to produce discerning intellects but also strong wills. 
Why not be absolutely blunt ? The real purpose of Catho- 
lic education is to bring forth saints. A diploma is a 
testimonial to faithful and intelligent labor in studies. 
But that diploma will be false testimony unless the 
graduate enacts constantly the high virtues of Christian 
life which devoted teachers have tried to implant in 
the soul. 

On the other hand, what must be said of the public 
educational system which puts billions of dollars into 
fine buildings and salaries of teachers, yet ignores God 
and His law and man’s duties to his creator? Doctor 
Luther Weigle of Yale University once wrote: “The 
ignoring of religion by the public schools of America 
endangers the perpetuity of those religious and moral 
institutions which are most characteristic of American 
life. It imperils the future of religion among us, and 
with religion the future of the nation itself.” These 
words reflect what that noble Christian character, 
George Washington, stated in wise warning: “Reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious moral 
principle.” 

The intellect of man and his will are closely united. 
When the intellect recognizes what Christian perfection 
of character means—its sublime ideals; its noble obliga- 
tions to self, to society, and to God; its manifold bene- 
fits—the will is stimulated to seek its possession. To 
present high principles for the will to execute, the 
intellect must conquer ignorance, check idle curiosity, 
and avoid pride which results in blindness and obstinacy 
of judgment. 


Freedom of Action 


The will has freedom of action. Therefore the greatest 
discipline is needed to pursue proper ends. For the will 






has freedom not only over its own acts but it can also 
control the acts of other faculties. Accordingly a well- 
disciplined will means the complete mastery of the en- 
tire man—a strong rule over the body and senses with 
humble submission to the law of God. 

It is well to note that just as “repetition is the mother 
of study,” so is constant habit necessary for that effi- 
ciency of will which determines success, for good temper 
which wins the hearts of others, for self-restraint which 
abhors excess in all things. The cultured Greeks of old 
considered self-restraint to be the noblest word in 
their language. 

Thus we see the importance of will-training in true 
education. For not mere knowledge but the harmonious 
development of all the faculties keeping in view the last 
end of man is the aim of education. The intellect, trained 
to see things from the viewpoint of eternal values, offers 
to the will these convictions: that God is my last end, 
that Christian principles will lead me to God, that sin 
alone will stop my advance. Therefore material riches, 
lawful pleasures, and worldly honors are not to be 
sought as exclusive ends. 


Cooperation With Grace 


In turn the will, by restraining impulses and by 
choosing the highest principles of moral conduct and 
putting them into practice, advances the perfection of 
the “supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts 
constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason illumined by the supernatural light of the ex- 


ample and teaching of Christ; in other words, to use 
the current term, the true and finished man of char- 
acter.” To attain this noble end there is absolute neces- 
sity of cooperation with God’s grace which enlightens 
the intellect and gives strength to the will. 

How we bear suffering will determine how strong 
or weak is our character. Suffering of some type is 
bound to come. Do we accept it as a test coming from 
God and to be borne as patiently as possible in union 
with the suffering of Christ or as an injustice and there- 
fore a matter of selfish complaint? What does Christ, 
divine wisdom, say in regard to suffering? His words 
“If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow Me” are a challenge 
for every true Christian. 


Acceptance of Suffering 


In keeping with the theme that suffering of some 
type or other is necessary for the development of true 
character, we may quote the words of Dr. Carroll. He 
writes: “At the same time, as far as we can discern, 
character can be formed only by an effort which implies 
something against which to strive; so that without evil 
or what appears to us evil, character could not be 
formed. The existence of evil in fact, so far as we can 
see, is the necessary condition of an active life. None 
knows his real strength till he has faced failure and 
tasted the bitterness of defeat. Physical and mental suf- 
fering and soul pain come to all that endurance may be 
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developed, for without this the strength that conquers 
can never be.” 

Before me is a letter from a veteran who was seriously 
wounded in the spine in Germany, 1944. He has lost 
the use of both legs and one arm. As an army chaplain 
I was privileged to serve him at a hospital in England. 
He now writes : “This day in 1944 we first met and you 
quite properly boxed my ears with your question, 
“Where would you rather be? Here or in purgatory?’ 
There was no answer for that one”. 

However my brave friend, who makes me feel very 
humble in his presence, has found the right answer to 
his severe handicaps. He has been reading excellent 
spiritual treatises and he has centered his thinking on 
the full meaning of the cross. And thus he continues: 
“For me there is no theology, no philosophy more sub- 
lime than the teaching of St. Paul under the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. It explains the whole meaning, so 
far as I am permitted to understand, of my life—past, 
present, and future. Clinging to the cross, I am happy 
and unconcerned with the material things of this world, 
though I do wish it were that I could be less of a burden 
to those whom I love. Quite possibly that is the real 
essence of the cross which I have been given to bear, 
since the physical burden bothers me not at all.” 


Pointed Lines on Character 


Many years ago we selected some short pointed lines 
from various authors touching on character. From their 
collective appeal we trust that lessons will come home. 


Character is a perfectly educated will—Novalis 

Passion is a good servant, but a bad master.— 
English proverb. 

A man’s worth is to be determined by the sacri- 
fices he has to make.—Faber 

Men are, after all, the most important force in 
life, not arguments; magnetism, not coercion. 
Sword and syllogism alike go down before soul- 
contact—Martindale 

To acknowledge we were in error yesterday 
shows that we are wiser today.—Old proverb 

Only the useless, the petty, the parasites wish 
to be served, even by their inferiors (if any one in 
the absolute meaning of the word can be inferior. 
to them), but any superior is always at the service 
of lesser souls precisely because he is superior. — 
Papini 

There are two tragedies in life; the one is not 
getting what you want and the other is getting it; 
and of the two the latter is the worse.—Wilde 

Although genius always commands admiration, 
character most secures respect. The former is more 
the product of brain-power, the latter of heart- 
power; and in the long run it is the heart that 
rules in life. Men of genius stand to society in the 
relation of its intellect as men of character to its 
conscience; and while the former are admired, the 
latter are followed.—Smiles 


Accordingly we maintain that it is impossible to” 
possess character in the best meaning of the word unless 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THE NEED FOR DEFINITELY PLANNED AND COMPLETELY 
organized personal guidance programs in Catholic 
schools today cannot be too strongly emphasized. Can 
education be Christian education if it overlooks this vital 
need in the training of youth? Christian education is con- 
cerned with the whole man body and soul. It guides him 
in his childhood, in his teens, in his adulthood, and in the 
choice of his particular vocation. Christian education 
provides the means for the training of the intellect, the 
emotions, and the will so that the individual can more 
intelligently and willingly work toward the acquisition 
of character traits and personality qualities requisite for 
true adulthood in this life and in the next. 


Cannot Shift Responsibility 


With such ends in view, Christian education cannot 
afford to be careless, haphazard, indifferent, blundering, 
or outright negligent. Nor can Christian education shift 
responsibility by saying that such guidance is adequately 
provided in the religion, philosophy, and theology 
courses offered by the curriculum. Knowing does not 
imply knowing how ; neither does it connote doing. It is 
in the well-planned guidance program conducted by 
properly trained teacher directors that transfer, from 
knowing to knowing how, to doing, can be most effec- 
tively developed. In this way true or emotionally mature 
adulthood can be assured. 

The mature adult is stable. Since society in general 
is notably unstable, it is not very difficult to understand 
individual instability. Yet, it is precisely because of 
individual instability that society itself has become so 
unstable. Thus a vicious circle has developed. Where, 
then, must one begin in order to check this cycle of de- 
viation? Obviously with the individual, since that is 
where it begins. Guidance, then, should be provided for 
individuals, and during the early years while basic 
character and personality traits are in the formative 


stage. 


Deviational Tendencies 


Individual deviational tendencies in young people 
which make for immaturity and instability in adult life 
are frequently the result of personal mental make-up! 
and/or basic personality trait patterns.2 Too often, how- 
ever, these tendencies are the result of interpersonal 
telationships®: 4 within the immediate environment of 
the home, the school, or some other social organization. 
In such social groups there are frequently found one or 
more immature adults. 
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The emotionally immature adult® is most unstable in 
whatever type of vocational life he may be following ; he, 
at the same time, through his interpersonal relationships, 
provides an unwholesome atmosphere for all within his 
range of influence. He jeopardizes, by retardation and 
repression, ® the emotional and volitional development of 
those under his immediate care. He can, and frequently 
does, inhibit to deviation or disintegration? the be- 
havior of mature individuals with whom he lives and 
works, or over whom he may be placed in his vocational 
field. 

On the other hand, the emotionally mature adult is 
stable in his vocational life; he is sound in character ; 
he possesses an integrated personality ; he aims at com- 
plete and full perfection of self; he possesses absolute 
integrity in his interpersonal relationships. 


Certain Personality Qualities 

Kelly® attributes certain personality qualities to the 
emotionally mature person, the absence of which denote 
definite evidences of immaturity. They are 

1. Think decisively—be able to make a good, prac- 

tical, permanent decision and stick to it. 

. Face reality bravely. 

. Profit by criticism and correction. 

. Temper emotional reactions. 

. Have a well-balanced attitude toward others. 

. Be unselfish. 

. Have a sense of personal responsibility in common 
projects. 

It is with the development and preservation of the 
above qualities of maturity as a program of educative 
guidance in preparation for true adulthood and stability 
in vocational life that this study is concerned. The 
writer is of the opinion that measures of maturity and 
immaturity are discoverable through psychometric tests 
and observation. It is also believed that with proper 
training a steady advance toward more mature behavior 
at all levels of the educational process can be assured. 
In order to demonstrate the worth of this hypothesis a 
three-year study was carried out on the junior high 
school level. This article is based on that study. 
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Specific Problem of Study 


The specific problem of the study was directed pri- 
marily toward answering the following questions: 
1. Can traits of maturity or immaturity be discovered 
in adolescent boys and girls through a psychometric 
testing program? 


. Will guidance and educational procedures expedite 
their advance toward the formation of more ma- 
ture habits of behavior? 

3. Is there any difference between boys and girls in 
their advance toward maturity when both are pro- 
vided with the same program of guidance? 

. Is there any correlation between intelligence and 
the advance toward maturity ? 


Related Literature 

Moore’s description of the personal mental make-up® 
and of temperament,!° as well as his other psychological 
treatises, formed the inspirational basis for this study. 
Other experimental investigations were also of invalu- 
able aid in building a sound psychological background 
for the work. This background of experimental inquiry, 
organized in the hierarchical order of the educational 
process, begins with the elementary level and ends with 
studies made in vocational life. 

McDonough,??, 12 Sheehy,!? and Galvin!* made 
significantly worth-while studies of personality and 
character in the elementary grades. Keckeissen!5 and 
Smith?® investigated and analyzed moral problems and 
character and personality traits of high school students. 
Rice!7 diagnosed mental hygiene problems, Gannon!& 
studied diagnostic personality traits, and Hsii!® stand- 
ardized character traits on the college level. Bier,?° 
in a comparative study of university students majoring 
in certain specified fields and of seminarians, pointed 
out tendencies to deviate from the norm, not only in 
the seminarians, but also among those majoring in some 
of the other vocational subjects. Kelly,21, 22 Peters,?3 
McCarthy,?4 Popenoe,25 and Terman,?® all demon- 
strated the vital need for discovering, measuring, and 
organizing personality patterns during the formative 
years before maladjustment can disrupt vocational life. 


Proper Training Brings Advancement 

Background literature limited to psychological inquiry 
into deviational tendencies would leave the study incom- 
plete. For the work includes, as one of its principal 
tenets, the proposition that proper training will bring 
advancement toward more mature behavior. The precis 
of literature listed below provided the basis for some 
of the guidance techniques used in the study. These 
techniques described procedures which had been found 
to be helpful on the elementary and high school levels. 
No college, university, or vocational procedures are 
included, since they were not required for the guidance 
work of the study. 


Techniques Varied 


Koenig?? developed certain educative play practices 
on the elementary level in order to discover and ameli- 
orate deviational trends in children of that age. 
Williams?® limited his work to the concrete and detailed 
analysis of complex causative factors. His work proved 
valuable in that it showed the necessity for investigating, 
discovering, and recording such information before suc- 
cess can be assured. McGrath?® advocated a direct 


method of training which would correlate with the pe- 
riods of natural interest in order to forestall moral 
deviation. MacKenzie? offered a method of developing 
a program of personal and social growth in junior high 
school. Symonds and Sherman?! described the work- 
ing-out of adjustment surveys in order to provide for 
preventive personal guidance. They also pointed out the 
fact that an individualized program with curriculum re- 
vision should be organized where necessary. Symonds?? 
used social participation procedures in order to ameli- 
orate deviating tendencies in young people. Hertzman?4 
demonstrated the values to be obtained from mental 
hygiene surveys, questionnaires, and other findings 
which can be used in order to discover student needs 
before the third year in high school. Phelan’s?* study 
of ideals provided practical and satisfying techniques 
for making ideals function in the lives of adolescents. 
While Lorang*> proved the need for channeling reading 
interests, O’Keeffe®® offered a worth-while program 
of self improvement and social adjustment—successful, 
in great part perhaps, because of its channeled reading 
program. 


The Study 


In order to develop the specific problem of this study, 
a three-year guidance program was carried out between 
September 1947 and June 1950. Preliminary and final 
research and analysis covered a year each, exclusive of 
the three-year guidance-study period, making five years 
in all. One hundred normal junior high school students 
were the subjects of the investigation. Sixty-one, divided 
into two groups, were used during the two years of the 
fore-study. Thirty-nine made up the number used during 
the third or final year of the study. 

Kelly’s seven qualities of emotional maturity were 
taught each year. They were correlated wherever pos- 
sible with subject matter, especially with religion, Eng- 
lish, and history. Transfer of training helped the students 
apply the qualities to home and school activities. Direct 
and indirect individual and group guidance were pro- 
vided. Bibliotherapy offered ideals for imitation and 
identification. Case histories, personal data question- 
naires, anecdotal and cumulative records were kept. 
These, with parent-teacher and pupil-teacher confer- 
ences, provided ample information for comparison with 
Emotional Maturity Questionnaire scores. 

During the first two years of the study, an Emotional 
Maturity Questionnaire was constructed and revised. 
It was administered in its final form in September and 
again in May of the third year. A statistical analysis 
was made of the obtained scores. It was concluded from 
the results of the statistical analysis that : 

1. Evidences of maturity and immaturity are discover- 

able in boys and girls during adolescence. 

2. Greater growth toward maturity can be brought 
about through guidance and educational proce- 
dures. 

. There is no significant difference between boys and 
girls in maturity growth when both receive the 
same guidance. 
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4. There is no correlation between intelligence and 

the advance toward maturity. 

The case histories and other collected data were 
found, for the most part, to be in agreement with the 
obtained scores of the Emotional Maturity Question- 
naire. Teacher observation during the three years of the 
study indicated a more rapid emotional maturity growth 
in subjects who had entered puberty. This deduction 
would seem to indicate that this particular emotional 
maturity guidance program would be of even greater 
value to older boys and girls. 


Conclusion 


The writer is of the opinion that the seven qualities 
of emotional maturity should be taught on all levels of 
the educational process. Guidance and teaching tech- 
niques, however, should be adjusted to the develop- 
mental level of each group of students. Techniques 
should be correlated wherever possible with classroom, 
homeroom, school, and _ extracurricular activities. 
Through transfer, the study and practice of the qualities 
should become an important part of learning to live 
one’s religion. 


Readily Imitate 


Since boys and girls so readily imitate and identify 
with an older ideal, it must be remembered that the 
measure of maturity growth on each level and later in 
life will depend to a great extent upon the emotional 
maturity of each faculty member with whom they come 
in contact. Faculty members should not only know and 
practice the qualities themselves, but they should also 
apply them in all interpersonal relationships with par- 
ents, with adults outside the school itself, with other 
faculty members, and most especially with the students. 
Faculty members should understand and appreciate the 
approximate emotional maturity development that boys 
and girls on each educational level should be expected 
to reach. They should also know and understand how 
the journey toward perfect maturity is a lifetime process 
of steady progress. 

Should any faculty member not actually promote the 
program, once it is started, his attitude toward it must 
be at least passive. Even his passivity may weaken 
the efforts of other faculty members, or the whole pro- 
gram, should it be noted by the students ; and it will be 
noted. Active opposition, regardless of degree, may 
endanger or destroy the whole program. It may even 
injure the religious or spiritual lives of the students, 
since guidance and religious training are so closely 
related and boys and girls so readily generalize. 


Encourage Parents 

Parents should be encouraged through parent-teacher 
conferences to expect mature response from their chil- 
dren commensurate with their developmental age. They 
should be acquainted with the aims of the guidance pro- 
gram and they should be helped to acquire a healthy, 
supportive, cooperative attitude toward it. 
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The value of personality inventories cannot be ignored. 
The above program or any other type of group guidance 
can be provided for students without the use of a per- 
sonality questionnaire. However, such questionnaires 
invariably uncover hitherto unknown tendencies and 
habits which may be ameliorated through proper treat- 
ment.** Various questionnaires administered from time 
to time from the upper grades through high school and 
college, followed by proper guidance procedures, should 
produce a generation of more emotionally mature adults. 

Emotionally mature adults, possessing sound stable 
personalities themselves in whatever vocation they 
choose, will develop greater stability and maturity in 
those placed under their care, and they will encourage, 
support, and insure the mature behavior of those with 
whom they live and work. Since such a program of 
growth toward maturity is so vital a part of the 
Christian education of the whole man, it does not seem 
possible that religious teachers, as such, can conscienti- 
ously ignore it. (Cont. in November) 
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INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 


THE RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATIVE DEVICES 
within the past half-century has brought European and 
Asiatic interests not only to the American’s doorstep 
but even inside his very home. This close relationship 
with once distant peoples raises new problems, These 
problems must be solved intelligently by the men of 
today ; but educators must assure the solution of others 
by the men of tomorrow. 

The literature program of any high school offers fre- 
quent opportunities for developing greater intercultural 
understandings. Before enumerating several means of 
forming this world-mindedness in youth, a number of 
specific objectives should be determined. 


General Objectives 


One of the first objectives should be a sympathetic 
and intelligent understanding of world problems. This 
would also include domestic problems, such as racial, 
religious, and economic difficulties within one’s country 
or limited locality. Without this world-view, the exer- 
cise of democratic rights and duties is a farce. 

Together with this understanding of many nations, a 
willingness to work with and for the various classes of 
society in our own country should be developed. In 
this way a patriotic spirit free from selfish, prejudiced, 
narrow-minded limitations can healthily grow. 

A second objective should be a greater appreciation 
of the American way of life. Students must be brought 
to realize that freedom is not universally enjoyed and 
that it is not retained in its integrity by abusing it. Since 
many of us have never paid the price of freedom, we 
easily retain the childish characteristic of taking things 
for granted. 

Thirdly, we must aim at greater consideration, on the 
part of students, for the social groups in which our stu- 
dents live. When thinking out problems affecting their 
family, neighborhood, parish, and city, they must learn 
to take into account the welfare of all concerned. The 
actions of the ordinary citizen no longer limit his influ- 
ence to a very restricted group. Too many opportunities 
now exist for the citizen to exert knowingly or unknow- 
ingly a positive influence on his community. 

Fourthly, a reading program which includes people 
and countries around the world will lead the student to a 
broader and deeper view of life. He will feel himself 


Through Literature 


only one part of a throbbing universe. Life outside him- 
self will never be drab, uninteresting. His mind will 
never be twisted by the warping force of ego-centrism. 
As a citizen he will be loyal to his country, but he will 
never forget his debt to the world for the heritage it 
gave his country. 

These are some of the general objectives of a litera- 
ture program designed to promote intercultural under- 
standing. Among suitable means for achieving these 
objectives can be placed the following. 


Ways of Achieving the Objectives 

In some localities racial problems are a vital concern 
of the public. A tactful and efficient study of Shake- 
speare’s Othello with high school juniors and seniors 
would be an excellent start at greater understanding 
of the racial question. Current, lighter reading on the 
topic could include Color Ebony by Helen Caldwell Day, 
Friendship House by Catherine de Hueck, and other 
works. 

If economic difficulties are to have a place in our 
students’ cosmopolitan outlook, John Steinbeck’s The 
Pearl could be summarily treated. Details of this 
work might be controversial with an older discussion 
group. In short story form, works like Harry Sylvester's 
The Crazy Guy could be used. 


Carefully Planned Visits 


When one teacher was treating adjustment to national 
racial, religious, and economic differences, she com- 
bined reading with carefully planned visits to, and inter- 
views with, representatives of the groups in question. 
A special aim of this means and of her discussion of 
personality types was to dissolve hasty generalizations 
from one person’s action which had stigmatized the 
entire group. The action of one individual is often re- 
garded as typical of a class, and minds unaware of the 
irrational judgments involved here grow narrow if 
their personalities and in their social outlook. The 
four techniques combined here are: 


(1) The reading material should be chosen to illu- 
minate how other human beings feel. 


(2) The students should be led to think how they 


would feel themselves, in certain familiar situa- 
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tions. if they were rejected or ignored like the 
characters in the stories. 

(3) Classroom reading and discussion should be 
directly linked to the community. 

(4) The questions and discussions should face, with- 
out equivocation, some of the flaws of our human 
relations. 

E. T. MeSwain, in an interesting article,* would 
make psychology the focal point in solving current 
world crises. Although his epistemology savors of 
Kantian subjectivity, his comments on the role of read- 
ing in world-mindedness seem satisfactory. His two 
observations regarding materials on foreign countries 
are: (1) Nations tend to be classified as a whole, to the 
neglect of differences between classes and individuals 
within any one country; the people then are seen as 
strangers and not as human personalities. (2) Men of 
other nations are presented as quite distinct and distant 
from us although in reality their striving to satisfy the 
basic needs of daily living reveals many resemblances 
to our own and that of our neighbors. 

One factor that he refers to which affects the use of 
reading on this topic is the mental attitude of the teacher. 
If this attitude is not comprehensive, accurate, broad- 
minded, and intelligent the students will be not so much 
educated as indoctrinated. 

With regard to reading materials, he notes that cul- 
tural differences are not innate but acquired. Students 
should be made to realize this as an aid to understanding 
the accidental differences they observe between peoples. 


Approach by the English Teacher 

For an English teacher to set up a program furthering 
international understanding, he must decide whether 
this subject will be the general theme of his literature 
selections for the year or whether it will comprise 
merely the central thought of one unit. 

The disadvantage of using intercultural understand- 
ing as a general theme of literature study lies in the 
tendency to overstress the social side of literature, to 
the neglect of other viewpoints and values. Reading with 
a fixed frame of mind is very profitable, if that reading is 
complemented by further readings from other viewpoints 
or at least by an awareness that the first reading was 
extremely specialized and that much information was 
left unobserved. Even if taking international under- 
standing as a general theme does not neglect other 
approaches (such as literary, aesthetic, realistic) to the 
reading selections, it still seems difficult with this method 
to avoid subordinating all other values and approaches 
to the social. 


Central Theme of One Unit 


As to using intercultural understanding for the cen- 
tral topic of one unit, I think this treatment is excellent. 
A stress on the reading of biographies would help stu- 
dents become acquainted with outstanding men in sci- 
ence, literature, history, the arts; men from countries 
like France, Germany, Russia, China, Canada, and those 
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of South. America. Besides affording greater knowl- 
edge of the man’s country and native town, it would 
introduce European customs to the American mind. It 
would also show the influence of training and of minor 
circumstances in moulding the man’s character. This 
would focus the relationship between incidental details 
and the course of an entire life. Frequently, only a little 
inclination in childhood or youth determines the gen- 
eral pattern of an entire life. 

Besides biography, some students might be capable 
of, and interested in, studying a literary version of 
history. Here the conflict between action and re-action, 
as an undertone of a continually developing culture, 
would reveal the makings of a nation. 


Using Contemporary Materials 


In contemporary materials the daily newspaper, to- 
gether with more reliable professional news services, 
could be studied for items of actual or possible inter- 
national concern. Conventions of academic, religious, 
and professional groups would point out to the students 
bonds of unity among nations, which till then had been 
overlooked. 

During the war certain organizations set up number- 
less “pen pal” relationships. Boys and girls of various 
age groups volunteered to contact youths of the same 
sex and approximate age in an allied country. Corres- 
pondence began; a regular return of news items, per- 
sonal interests, local happenings and the like soon 
became natural. For the student letter-writing had 
finally become real. And how pleasant it was! But 
why should such an arrangement be limited to the 
war’s duration? The post-war and cold war periods 
are just as much in need of international friendliness. 

Some boys might take readily to research on the 
Olympics. Sports are often limited to one neighborhood, 
one school, one city. In the development of the Olympics 
the international aspect of the competitions has been 
stressed. Now, however, the newsreel and newspaper 
accounts of it stress the distinctions between the coun- 
tries entered and set each one off specifically by its 
final position in the different events. Little, if anything, 
is reported about human relations during the weeks 
that the Olympics occupy. Here also is an opportunity 
for weakening national prejudices and for capitalizing 
on student interests in sports. 


Emphasizing Church’s Universality 
If the correlation of English course activities with 
modern language course activities is possible, partial 
unification of the student’s training can be effected, and 
much broader horizons (in foreign language literature) 
are offered to the student for his understanding of the 
peoples abroad. 
Finally, recent studies of the Catholic literary revival 
(Continued on page 135) 


*E. T. McSwain, “Reading and International Understanding 
and World-Mindedness,” Promoting Personal and Social De- 
velopment through Reading. William S. Gray, editor. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 180-85. 
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LEGION OF MARY in the High School 


My FIRST REAL CONTACT with the Legion of Mary 
took place eight years ago when a close relative of 
mine was hospitalized for a long period of time. Quite 
often during her illness, two legionaries came to visit 
her. Though I appreciated their kindness in calling, I 
was always secretly amused when at the end of a visit, 
they would check off her name on a card. 

“She is only a name on a list, as far as they are 
concerned,” I would think to myself. 


Spirituality Behind Visits 

How little did I realize the terrific impact of spiritu- 
ality that was behind those visits! Neither did I know 
that the prayers of the members of the Legion of Mary 
all over the world were behind the works of those two 
faithful members. I was not aware that the work assign- 
ment, which they were so generously carrying out was 
shot through with untold graces coming from Mary, 
their Queen and Mediatrix of All Graces. 

I later learned that the Legion of Mary is an organi- 
zation of Catholics which, with the consent of ecclesi- 
astical authority, endeavors to spread the Kingdom of 
Christ upon earth under the protection and guidarice of 
Mary. Knowing that God bestows graces through His 
Mother who is also the Mother of the Mystical Body, 
they realize that she will lead them in the apostolate 
for souls and will aid them to be victorious over the 
powers of evil which are waged against the Church. 


Origin in Dublin 


Since its origin in Dublin in 1921, the Legion of 
Mary has quietly and effectively spread through the 
civilized world. Reports of the phenomenal results ac- 
complished by the legionaries in bringing souls to God 
is nothing short of astounding. Their invaluable aid to 
parish priests in many ways, such as helping to take 
the parish census, to contact fallen-away Catholics, and 
to visit the sick and dejected, is fast being recognized 
by those interested in the welfare of the Church. 


Gratifying Results 

The extraordinary success of the Legion of Mary in 
missionary countries is seen in gratifying results which 
include many conversions, the return of lapsed Catho- 
lics to the Faith, and great numbers prepared for First 
Holy Communion through catechetical instruction. It 
has been an especially powerful instrument in China 


where at the present time its spiritual directors and 
members are facing suffering and persecution. The late 
Dr. H. P. Valtorta, Bishop of Hong Kong, expressed 
the desire to see a branch of the Legion of Mary in 
every street in Hong Kong. 

Here in the United States, many pastors find that 
their own apostolic endeavors can be multiplied because 
of the work of the Legion through which they are able 
to reach a greater number of souls. 


Junior Praesidia 


The Legion system makes provisions for the enroll- 
ment of younger members in junior praesidia which 
include persons under eighteen years of age. These mem- 
bers are encouraged to carry on apostolic works accord- 
ing to their abilities and circumstances. It is the work 
of such praesidia as carried on in a high school having 
an enrollment of eight hundred girls, that I wish to 
consider in this article. 

In the spring of 1950, a junior praesidium was formed 
in our school. Students who were asked to attend the 
first meeting were girls who seemed to have great 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to possess a certain 
amount of zeal, and to manifest attitudes of piety and 
solid virtue. However, their enrollment was purely 
voluntary. They were free to join or not to join. 


Remarkable Response 


The meetings were held in the social room, and from 
the beginning, there was a remarkable attendance. In 
fact, as time went on, more girls wanted to join. When 
the number increased to forty, it was decided that the 
group should be divided into two praesidia; the fresh- 
man-sophomore group and the junior-senior group. 
With continued growth of membership the school now 
has four praesidia, one for each division. 

Each praesidium is named with one of the many 
titles given to the Blessed Virgin. For their respective 
names, the senior group chose “Immaculate Heart of 
Mary”; the juniors, “Mother of Mount Carmel”; the 
sophomores, “Assumption” ; and the freshmen, “Morn- 
ing Star.” 


After School Meetings 

In the second year of the Legion’s existence at the 
school, provision was made for the meetings to be held 
during the activity period. However, during this past 
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year, the practice of holding the meetings after school 
was resumed. It was felt that the sacrifice made by 
members in staying after school was in itself an indica- 
tion of earnestness and sincerity. Also we wanted to 
be sure that the girls really wished to belong to the 
Legion of Mary. We did not relish the possibility that 
some of them might come to the meetings just to avoid 
taking part in some other school activity. Moreover, 
the after-school meetings are not confined or restricted 
between class period-bells. There is not the danger of 
having the members rush through the closing prayers. 
However, care is taken to see that the meetings are 
not unduly prolonged. 


Highly Organized 

If any form of Catholic Action is to be successful, it 
must have organization. No matter how zealous a group 
may be, unless there is order and system, there is likely 
to be little fruit in spite of much effort. The Legion 
of Mary is a highly organized association. It gives its 
members a plan of life, leaving no doubts in their minds 
about all the details of the system. In the handbook, 
the Legio Mariae, they can study the rules, the practice 
of which will not only lead to their own holiness, but 
will also help them in their apostolic influence upon 
others. In it, they can find inspiration and a wealth of 
spiritual motivation. 

This orderly system of the Legion of Mary seems to 
appeal to junior members. They seem to acquire a sense 
of security in-their own participation. They are never 
at a loss as to what they will do at the meetings. They 
know that they will follow the same order, according 
to rule, that is followed by every praesidium through- 
out the world. 

That order includes opening prayers, the recitation of 
the rosary, spiritual reading, the reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting, the standing instructions which 
are given once a month, the treasurer’s statement of 
financial standing, the verbal reports of the members on 
their works, the recitation of the “Catena Legionis,” 
the “Allocutio” or short talk given by the spiritual di- 
rector, the secret bag collection (voluntary contribu- 
tions ), the assignment of works, and the closing prayers. 
The prayers of the Legion are included in a little leaflet 
called the “Tessera.” One of these is given to each 
active and auxiliary member. 


The Queen Is Surrounded 


At every meeting there is a small temporary altar or 
shrine. A statue of the Immaculate Conception with 
hands outstretched, symbolizing the distribution of 
graces by Mary, is placed upon a white cloth at the end 
of the table around which the members are seated. Two 
candlesticks containing lighted candles, two vases of 
flowers, and a model of the “Vexillum,” which is the 
Legion standard, complete the shrine. This altar or 
shrine must be near the members. In other words, the 
Queen must be surrounded by her Army! 
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The “Allocutio” or talk given by the moderator or 
spiritual director is very important. In the junior prae- 
sidia it consists of clear and simple explanations of 
sections of the handbook. If the spiritual director is 
enthusiastic and interested, the members will be quick 
to catch the zeal and apostolic fervor necessary to make 
them active and zealous legionaries. 

The junior members are taught that their regular 
attendance at the weekly meetings is their prime duty, 
and that without it their works will lack the power and 
vitality. Sometimes this attendance calls for real sacri- 
fice. One day I could not help admiring the generosity 
shown in one of the members when she missed witness- 
ing a basketball game in which her home room was 
contending for the school championship, rather than to 
be absent from the Legion meeting. 


Influence of Weekly Meetings 


One cannot help noticing the influence of the weekly 
meeting upon the spiritual development of the legion- 
aries. One is deeply impressed at the edifying and earn- 
est way in which they recite their prayers together 
before the statue of their Queen. Without doubt, all of 
the members will agree that there is a sense of nearness 
to Our Lady and of security under her protection that 
simply cannot be described or defined. 

One of the highlights of the meeting occurs when, 
about the middle of the time allotted, the group rises 
to recite the “Catena” which includes the “Magnificat.” 
In this inspiring interruption the members of Mary’s 
army recite the prayer with the same courage and 
fortitude exhibited by soldiers who sing victory songs 
on the way to battle. Mary’s soldiers know that she 
will lead them on to apostolic victories. 


Incentives to Greater Efforts 


Surely these young legionaries cannot help growing 
in grace through these weekly transfusions of spiritual 
energy. The reports and discussions on the work assign- 
ments also add further encouragement and incentives 
to greater efforts. They are taught that one of the 
conditions requisite for belonging to the Legion of Mary 
is that they lead edifying lives. They are told that they 
are the leaven; that they must go out to spread devo- 
tion to Mary and love for her Son through their own 
personal sanctification and Christlike zeal. 

Though the girls know that their own personal holi- 
ness will help their Legion work to be more effective, 
they know too that they may not use their prayers and 
spiritual exercises as substitutes for active work. If 
they wish, they may write down their spirirtual offer- 
ings or prayers said for the intentions of the Legion, 
and drop them with their contribution into the secret 
bag collection. I have been at times deeply edified when, 
in reading the treasurer’s report, I would note an entry 
like the following : ““Today’s receipts amounted to forty- 
three cents, one rosary, five Hail Mary’s, and a visit to 
the Blessed Sacrament for the intentions of the Legion.” 
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Moreover, it is impressed upon each member that 
whatever success she has in her apostolic works is not 
due to her efforts alone, but that the prayers of the 
Legion members all over the world in every weekly 
meeting are behind her efforts. 


Monthly Curia Meetings 


Several high schools in our city have legion praesidia. 
All of these groups belong to the central curia which 
has its headquarters in a convenient place. Monthly 
meetings of the Curia bring the officers and spiritual 
directors of the various junior praesidia together. At 
these meetings they take turns in making reports on the 
works accomplished. It is gratifying to note that the 
boys’ high schools are well represented at these meetings. 

Since much of the work of the adult praesidia cannot 
be assigned to junior members, moderators and officers 
must be resourceful in planning for work assignments 
that will be both active and challenging. Our high 
school is located in a large metropolitan area and the 
students travel long distances to school each day. It 
is necessary therefore that the works be adapted to 
circumstances found in their home and school environ- 
ments. 


Works Engaged In 


Some of the works in which our members have en- 
gaged include helping parents at home; launching fam- 
ily rosary; teaching prayers to children; editing a 
Legion Bulletin; reading and studying the handbook; 
distributing Miraculous Medals; enlisting auxiliary 
members; making scapulars; decorating altars; en- 
couraging companions to make visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament ; inviting public school Catholic students to 
accompany them to church for confession on Satur- 
days; assisting their teachers after school; urging the 
use of Christian Christmas cards; encouraging stores 
to have Christian Christmas displays; writing to alum- 
nae to keep them in touch with their Alma Mater ; writ- 
ing get-well cards to sick students; arranging spiritual 
bulletin boards; disseminating Catholic literature; at- 
tending wakes of relatives of the students; taking part 
in the work of the Sodality and other spiritual organi- 
zations; and visiting the sick whenever it is possible. 


Victories of Grace 


I could not begin to enumerate the rather gratifying 
and apparent results accomplished by the girls since the 
inauguration of the Legion into our school. The work 
seems to be done in a quiet way without any special 
notice or attention drawn to it. Of course, one cannot 
evaluate apostolic successes in the same way one com- 
putes material gains. However, one cannot help noticing 
outward manifestations of victories of grace brought 
about by the efforts of these zealous girls under the 
banner of Mary. A few illustrations may not be amiss. 

Legionaries are encouraged to give miraculous med- 
als to lax Catholics and to non-Catholics. One girl gave 
a medal to a lady who had not been to the sacraments 


for eight years, and asked her to wear it, but gave no 
reason for the request. About three weeks later, the 
legionary reported that without any other stimulus the 
lady in question had gone to confession and had re- 
ceived Holy Communion. The same girl induced an- 
other person to return to the sacraments after a three- 
year lapse. 

One junior member worked in an office after school 
hours. Having heard her religion teacher discuss the 
mercy of God one day, she related that she had heard 
of a young man in the office who had been away from 
the sacraments for about five years. Backing up her 
explanations and arguments with a pamphlet on the 
subject, she finally persuaded him to return to the prac- 
tice of his religion. He, in turn, induced several mem- 
bers of his family to do likewise. His non-Catholic 
fiancee whom he intended to marry also started to take 
instructions in the Catholic faith. All because of the 
zeal of one little legionary! 


Medals Collected for Soldiers 


Last year, at the request of a chaplain in Korea who 
desired to obtain medals for the soldiers, the Legion 
sponsored an all-school drive and collected over a thou- 
sand medals which they sent to him. The legionaries 
did the work of sorting, polishing, and packing. The 
chaplain received them in time to distribute them among 
the soldiers after Sunday Mass and wrote that each 
soldier was happy to have the medal of his choice. 

About forty legionaries have become co-missionaries 
and are each praying for some particular missionary 
priest who is working in a foreign mission field. 


A Corporal Work of Mercy 


Some have helped serve meals in an aged persons’ 
home run by the Little Sisters of the Poor. Helping to 
wash dishes afterwards, and singing for and visiting 
with the old people after the meals, were other activi- 
ties connected with the project. Others have enjoyed 
helping to care for babies in an orphanage. Some have 
spent much time in making prayer-booklets to be used 
as prizes by Sisters who teach catechism to public 
school children. 

One work that seems especially worthwhile is the 
writing of letters to alumnae who have gone out to 
work in a world that at the present time is all too 
pagan and materialistic. Legionaries hope that their 
letters will acquaint the alumnae with events of the 
school, and that by the casual mention of feast days 
and special devotions they will revive spiritual values 
which may have become more or less choked in the 
work-a-day world. One alumna member who had re- 
ceived a letter in which mention was made of the First 
Friday devotion, wrote back that it was good to hear 
once more about the religious events of the school. She 
said that in her present environment, she missed the 
spiritual atmosphere to which she had grown accus- 
tomed during her student days. 

A recent alumna member remarked that she felt she 
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had derived more benefit from her work in the Legion 
of Mary than from any other activity in her high school 
career. When asked why she thought so, she said that 
the group recitation of the Legion prayers and the 
rosary in front of the statue of the Blessed Virgin at 
each weekly meeting was what made the organization 
mean so much to her. 


Excursion Meeting 


It has been the custom each spring for a large num- 
ber of our seniors accompanied by faculty members to 
make a five-day trip to Washington, D. C., and to Vir- 
ginia. Two years ago, the legionaries who were going 
on the excursion regretted the fact that they would miss 
their weekly meeting. However, we were to learn that 
they can be very resourceful. While the group was 
eating dinner one evening in the dining room of the 
boat that was taking the party down the Potomac River, 
Legion of Mary officers passed on the word to mem- 
bers that there would be a meeting on the top deck 
after dinner. There, under the stars sometime later, 
the legionaries recited their prayers while the rest of 
the party were enjoying entertainment on another deck. 
“T never felt so close to Heaven in all my life,” remarked 
one of the members, as she described the incident. 

This year, the Legion travellers repeated the per- 
formance but with one addition. The president had the 
foresight to bring along a small statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in her purse. 

It is almost impossible to measure in tangible terms 
what such an organization can do for the members 
themselves. One result we hope to achieve is that the 
work of our Junior Praesidia will prepare the mem- 
bers for worthwhile work in Senior Praesidia later on. 
Several of our graduates expressed the desire to join or 
to help organize praesidia in their parishes. One hopes 
to persuade the college which she is attending, to form 
a College Praesidium. One of our June graduates is 
happy to learn that the nursing school which she will 
attend already has a praesidium to which she can belong. 


Develops Vocations 


I believe that the Legion helps to preserve and to 
develop vocations to the religious life. After the first 
half-year of its existence at our school, four of our 
members entered the convent. The next year, out of 
eleven graduates who chose the religious life, eight were 
legionaries. Certainly, the Legion does not claim the 
entire credit for these vocations, but I feel it has had 
some influence in fostering the prayer-life of the appli- 
cants. 

With the Sodality and other organigations of the 
school, the Legion claims to cooperate wholeheartedly. 
Many of the legionaries do active work in the Sodality, 
and the two organizations work together harmoniously 
for the spiritual welfare of all of the students. On one 
occasion the Sodality prefect and the Legion of Mary 















president edited a joint bulletin urging frequent Com- 
munion and the daily recitation of the rosary. 


Definitely Mary’s Work 

Moderators or spiritual directors sense the nearness 
of Mary’s power and influence in all of the Legion 
system. It is definitely her work and she seems to 
help the members carry on an apostolate that brings 
about incredible results. We feel that the four prae- 
sidia in our school bring the blessing and graces be- 
stowed by Our Lady Mediatrix of all graces down 
upon the entire school. 


Guidance for Maturity 
(Continued from page 123) 
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BY REV. HENRY J. FRITZ, S.M. 
Marycliffe Novitiate, Glencoe, Missouri 


THE VALUE OF MATHEMATICS IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
program may be regarded from the viewpoint of con- 
tent or from that of method. As to its content, mathe- 
matics provides, on the elementary plane, a system of 
numbers. These numbers, along with skill in manipu- 
lating them, have great practical value. They are indis- 
pensable in trade and commerce. They play a role in 
many systems of filing and recording information, as 
may readily be seen in a well-organized library. Measur- 
ing and calculating are often required even for simple 
manual tasks. Such is the most widely distributed prac- 
tical advantage—that of elementary mathematics. 

A second practical contribution is on the higher plane 
of the professions. Mathematics is needed, for instance, 
by the architect or engineer. The benefits resulting 
from their work are widespread, but relatively few men 
are proficient enough to use mathematics in this higher 
way. 


Use in Understanding Other Sciences 


A third use, of still more elevated character, is the 
contribution of mathematics toward the understanding 
of other sciences. It is in fact a characteristic of modern 
science that it tends more and more to be expressed in 
mathematical fashion. The use of statistics, for instance, 
has invaded some fields that otherwise have no mathe- 
matical character. The importance of measurement in 
the physical sciences, and the possibility in many in- 
stances of expressing natural phenomena by mathe- 
matical formulas have given mathematics a kind of 
dominance. It seems to be the law in back of other 
scientific laws, and the logical ground on which they 
rest. It is often an accurate, though abstract, expression 
of what the physical sciences study in more concrete 
aspects. 


Value Because of Its Method 


Beyond all this, mathematics has an educational value 
because of its method. It provides mental training, 
though in a way difficult to analyze. History, reaching 
back for many centuries, has testified to the educational 
value of mathematics. It has been a standard subject in 
the curriculum of the schools. It has had a majority 
of learned spokesmen in its favor. Some opposition, it 
is true, existed in every age, but it is only in our twen- 
tieth century that some educational leaders have loudly 
called in question the value of studying mathematics for 
the ‘sake of mental training. They gave their problem 
a name, and called it “transfer of training.” If the 
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student is trained in mathematics, will this show itself 
in later life so that he will be a better citizen, a better 
solver of life’s problems? Will a course in mathematics 
make him a better thinker in politics? Will a course 
in algebra help him to decide more wisely in the prob- 
lems that arise in family life? Put in this way, the 
questions point to a negative answer. Each question 
juxtaposes two strikingly different fields, and impels 
the unwary reader to assert that they could not pos- 
sibly have anything in common. 

The general question can be fairly expressed in this 
way: Does the training required in mathematics ever 
help us to solve non-mathematical problems more effec- 
tively? In answering let us see the difference between 
content and method. The content of mathematics is not, 
of course, transferred to an alien field of thought; if 
this were so, it would not really be a transference, but 
rather a magical transformation. The principles of 
mathematics do not suddenly become principles of 
ethics and government when the thinker turns his atten- 
tion from mathematics to politics. It is obvious that 
there can be no transfer of the content of one science 
to a totally different science. 


Habit of Orderly Procedure 


The situation is different when we consider method. 
The habit of orderly procedure which mathematics 
engenders is serviceable in many other departments of 
human activity. The study of mathematics trains the 
mind to distinguish the significant elements of a prob- 
lem, to realize clearly what is known, and what is un- 
known but perhaps true; it marshals its known truths 
in systematic array; it proceeds step by step, carrying 
its light as it moves forward, so that we may see a 
little farther again; in clear, terse statements, it arrives 
at a definite conclusion. There is no room for bluff or 
pretense. Every mistake betrays the careless worker. 
Habits of perseverance, care, neatness, and unflagging 
attention are necessarily developed—habits of great 
importance in many types of work. In the quaint lan- 
guage of Francis Bacon, “If a man’s wit be wandering, 
let him study the mathematics.” 

Consider again, how a single principle may be inter- 
pretative of many things, as a single formula may cor- 
rectly interpret a progression of numbers; or a single 
functional law, easily kept in mind, may have a multi- 
tude of applications. The manifold is explained by the 
one. The mind that grasps this unitary principle under- 
stands the whole field. This is rational method. Its use 
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is not confined to mathematics, but may be discovered 
there, and, once discovered, can be applied in other fields 
of thought. 

Again, we may distinguish the elements in a mathe- 
matical problem from the relation between them. In 
another science the elements will be different, yet with 
a similar relation. From this, the alert student sees a 
plan of attack, because he has met an analogous situa- 
tion before, and feels that he is on familiar ground. 


Conscious Strive for Transference 


This transference of mathematical training to alien 
fields will not occur to any great degree unless we con- 
sciously strive for it. The student who learns more or 
less by rote, imitating blindly the procedure of a teacher 
and succeeding perhaps in some measure, but with no 
vital, critical grasp of what he is doing, will not find 
that mathematics helps him to learn other things more 
easily. But a lively, ingenious mind will see the preg- 
nant analogies that exist between the different sciences, 
and for such a mind transfer of training is not a prob- 
lem or a theory. It is a fact. Transfer of training does 
occur, as far as method and habits are concerned. 


Abstracting Power 


There is another way in which mathematical training 
may influence the thoughtful student. It sets up an 
ideal. It possesses a clearness that cannot always be 
attained in other fields. This clearness is due largely 
to the kind of abstraction that it employs. Material 
things as such cannot enter our intellect; in order to 
grasp their meaning, some kind of abstracting power 
is necessary. And mathematics is sufficiently abstract 
to escape material conditions more completely than 
other sciences—biology, for instance—are able to do. 
On the other hand, it is not so abstract as to be lost 
in vagueness, as metaphysics is apt to become. Mathe- 
matics seems to be exactly proportioned to the rational 
mind. Its initial concepts are clear, and as the mathe- 
matician proceeds with care, admitting nothing without 
proof, his entire science is convincing. It sets up a 
standard of clear thinking that other sciences may al- 
ways emulate, but cannot always match. A pattern of 
orderly, clear presentation is discovered which can be 
an inspiration in non-mathematical fields. 

Apart, then, from its content or technical value, this 
is the educational merit of mathematics: its training in 
method, the development of orderly mental habits, and 
its ideal clarity. 


Motive of Study 


Now the difference between a humanistic study and 
a technical one is not to be found in the content, but 
in the motive for studying. If the motive is some imme- 
diate, practical end, that study is not liberal, but servile. 
If the motive is the cultivation of the mind, then it is 
liberal or humanistic. And a cultivated mind, as New- 
man observes, “brings with it a power and a grace’ to 
every work and occupation which it undertakes.” There 





is no necessary opposition between mathematics and 
the literary pursuits that are called the humanities. In 
the schools of the past mathematics was listed with the 
humanities, and it still belongs there today, in so far as 
it aims at the cultivation of the mind. 

We have spoken of the advantages of mathematical 
study, but it also has its dangers, at least for some 
students. Though their number is small, they are highly 
gifted. So great is the brilliance of mathematical truth 
to them, that they regard any other approach to truth 
as inferior or worthless. The very light shed by mathe- 
matics makes them blind to any other light. 


Wholesome Distribution of Studies 


Asa well-balanced diet is necessary for the best physi- 
cal development, a wholesome distribution of studies is 
good for the mind. Specialization will no doubt be nec- 
essary, but it is not good to specialize too soon. A 
variety of studies and activities in youth helps to pro- 
duce a well-developed character, and gives greater 
ability to understand all types of men. It is good to step 
back occasionally from a favorite pursuit, as a painter 
might step back from his canvas, in order to see the 
wholeness and proportion of things. 

Mathematics is said to be limited to the quantitative 
aspect of things. Some deny this, but it still remains 
a generally accepted truth. But there are many other 
aspects in human life and in the universe about us. 
The value of history and the social sciences should be 
evident to all. The importance of the languages cannot 
be over-emphasized. Some basic knowledge of the physi- 
cal sciences is expected of every educated person. The 
classics and the arts are a great heritage that should 
not be neglected by any student. 

The full richness and depth of human life can never 
be sounded by mathematics. The intuitions of the poet 
and the philosopher are swift and deep; they are often 
soul-satisfying and convincing. “But you cannot prove 
them,” someone will say. Yes, we cannot always prove 
them with the clearness with which you solve a rela- 
tively simple mathematical problem; but there is more 
than one road that leads to conviction and certitude. 
And beyond all merely human science are found the 
deeply-rooted convictions of religious faith, that alone 
can give completeness to our search for truth. 


Restless Search for Truth 


As we take a general view:of mathematics, and ne- 
glect for the moment its absorbing details, do we not 
see that it is one of the several means by which the 
human mind searches for truth? And is not the mental 
satisfaction, experienced in solving a problem, a proof 
that our minds are made for truth? The search goes 
on; after one problem is solved we soon turn to an- 
other in the restless search to know truth—all truth. 
We discover, and we search again; and the next dis- 
covery is followed by another search. This is the water 
of human science, when a man drinks of which, he will 
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By REV. PHILIP PASCUCCI, S.D.B. 


Dan Bosco Trade School, Byron and Horace Streets, East Boston 28, Mass. 


What is it that all children whether raised in normal environment or under 
institutional care most crave! Is if not the friendship and interest of teachers! 


THIRST for LOVE 


IT WAS A BRISK EVENING IN LATE OCTOBER WHEN TWO 
middle-aged doctors returned home from a visit to the 
local orphanage. 

“Those orphans!” exclaimed Dr. Albert Moore. 
“They have no gratitude, no fine feelings, no brains . . .” 

“How come ?” interrupted his friend, Dr. James Stern. 

“Wouldn’t you think those kids would show some sort 
of thanks after I treated them to ten pounds of choco- 
late? Instead, they ran off and played football and left 
me flat!” 

Silence from Dr. Stern. 

“But,” continued Dr. Moore resignedly, “I guess we 
have to get used to that sort of thing in our profession.” 

“I think, Al, that you have an attitude toward orphans 
which is rather common among those who have anything 
to do with them.” 

“Attitude? What do you mean ‘quite common atti- 
tude’ ?” 


An Air of Condescension 


“T mean that air of condescension, that air which feels 
it is helping along the good cause, which expects much 
show of thanks.” 

“By that, Jim, do you insinuate that I am like some 
pharisee ?” 

“Not at all, Al! Just let me explain. You know that 
I’ve been attending the orphanage for a number of years. 
I think you'll agree, then, that I should know something 
of the orphan’s feelings and why he behaves the way he 
does.” 

“Surely, Jim.” 

“Well, I would say, Al, that those kids didn’t care 
much for the candy you gave them. They weren’t looking 
for it, nor did they expect it.” 

“I don’t get it,” muttered Dr. Moore, throwing up his 
hands in bewilderment. 


Looked for Friendship and Interest 

“What the orphans were looking for, Al, was friend- 
ship, affection, and interest. They didn’t feel they got it 
from you.” 

“For goodness’ sake! I tried my best.” 

“Yes. But first you should have gotten acquainted 
with the boys, talked, joked, and played with them. On 
some later visit, the candy would have been in order.” 
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“But it seemed to me...’ 

“T know,” said Dr. Stern. “But it seemed to the or- 
phans that you were just condescending, just putting on 
a charity act.” 

“Now, hold on, Jim . . .” broke in Dr. Moore. 

But Dr. Stern went on. “Orphans are tired of that 
charity stunt! They don’t want it, They feel they get too 
much of it.” 

Dr. Moore’s eyes opened wide in hurt surprise. ““What 
are you saying, Jim?” 

“I’m saying what I know. The orphans want to be 
treated as normal boys are treated. Furthermore, the 
orphan doesn’t look simply for your pity—that air of 
“You poor thing, and such a nice boy, too!’” 

“Look here, Jim. . .” broke in Dr. Moore with a tinge 
of irritation in his voice. 

With firm emphasis Dr. Stern repeated, “The orphan 
wants your friendship, your affection, your interest— 
just as any normal boy wants.” 

The two friends sat silent for a minute. Then Dr. 
Stern took from his desk some typewritten sheets and 
handed them to his friend. “Here’s something I’ve writ- 
ten on this subject, Al. Read it, please, at home.” 

A few days later Dr. Moore read the essay of Dr. 
Stern. What he read follows: 


The Knowing Doctor’s Views 


Often we hear it said, “Orphans are not grateful for 
what they receive. They take everything for granted. 
They think everything is coming to them, that the world 
owes them a living.” 

While this might be true of one or another individual 
orphan, it is not true of them as a class. The average 
orphan is no more ungrateful than the average boy any- 
where. 

Gratitude is expressed in various ways, not merely in 
words. Words are the cheapest form. Orphans and in- 
stitution children in general may express their gratitude 
by quickness in obeying, by readiness to do you a favor, 
by a smile, a happy look, a desire to get close to you. The 
child may take hold of your hand, or even hang his head 
bashfully in gratitude. Moreover, expression of gratitude 
in words is largely a matter of training. How often have 
we not heard parents telling a child, “Now, dear, say 
‘Thank you’” or “What do you say to the good man, 
Johnny ?” 

How often does the average child in an average family 
express his gratitude to his parents in words? Isn’t it, 
rather, something which is understood and often ex 
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pressed in ways other than words? After all, we cannot 
expect children to be falling all over themselves with 
thanks and making pretty speeches. 


True Love, the Essence 


This misunderstanding of the orphan’s behavior can 
impress even persons who have consecrated their entire 
life to the service of others. It can happen that even 
Religious may expect much show of gratefulness from 
their charges in orphanages and institutions of charity. 
Why? Because these Religious may feel that they are 
doing something they don’t have to do, that they are 
giving a great deal for nothing, that they are doing 
“charity.” All this can cause the Religious to forget that 
the essence of human and supernatural life is true love, 
not cold charity. 

An intrinsic characteristic of every normal person is 
the great yearning to love and to be loved. But true love 
is not a sentimental, mushy sort of thing, residing in the 
animal half of our nature. On the contrary, real love is 
a force emanating from the whole person. It consists 
essentially in the giving of one’s whole self. It is, there- 
fore, something very personal,-very noble, and very 
spiritual. Consequently, if there is not this personal ele- 
ment in the giving on the part of social agencies, su- 
periors, and educators of orphans and _ institutional 
children then everything becomes simply a perfunctory 
routine performed because it has to be. This sort of 
spirit, I venture to say, will hardly create gratitude in 
the heart and mind of the orphan. 


Orphan Seeks Parental Love 


Parents love their children with a natural love. What 
they do for them they do out of real, personal love. They 
enjoy doing it, and hence they expect very little demon- 
stration of gratefulness. The orphan seeks this parental 
love. 

When given gifts and parties, for example, at Christ- 
mas, he may feel that it is all an act on the part of adults 
to give him something for Christmas, because they think 
that otherwise he will not have anything. True, someone 
is thinking of him, but he may not feel that the gift 
comes from a loving heart. In other words, it comes from 
a person, he feels, who is superior to himself, a person 
whom he doesn’t even know, a person who takes a con- 
descending interest in him, and who is helping the cause 
of charity along. The orphan appreciates your gift for 
what it is worth, but he appreciates even more than the 
gift something else. That something else is love. He 
wants to feel, to know, and to be sure that he is loved. 


The Gift Without the Giver 


That is why it often seems so difficult to satisfy the 
orphan and institution child. He always has that feeling, 
that lurking suspicion, that there is no real love in the 
gift, that it is all part of a great act, an effort to put 
something on. What confirms him in his suspicion is the 
fact that these things are the results of organized groups 
and charities, that there is generally some dignitary look- 
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ing on, pictures are taken, much fanfare is made over 
the fact that the orphans had a party. The love, there- 
fore, that the orphan receives must not manifest itself 
only in gifts, for “the gift without the giver is bare.” 

But there is still another important problem. Often 
the institutional child is made to feel inferior, because he 
is getting everything for nothing. He dislikes very much 
having everything cast up to his face with expressions 
like, “What do you want for nothing ?” or ““We’re work- 
ing for you. We provide everything for you, and you are 
most ungrateful.” This sort of language makes him 
wish he had enough money to pay you to the last cent. 
Love is not a commodity that can be measured in dollars 
and cents. Since the orphan, then, feels no love from you, 
there is nothing to return but the price of the commodi- 
ties which you complain of. 


Wrong Basis for Blame 


Another tendency we have in dealing with orphans 
and institutional children consists in laying the blame 
for many of their faults on the fact that they are in- 
stitutional children. This is confirmed by the behavior 
of some people when they find out that a person was 
reared in an orphanage. Immediately there is a signifi- 
cant opening of the eyes and a changed attitude. Within 
themselves, if not openly, they say, “Ah, that explains 
it.” In doing this, such people forget that they did not 
reason that way about the person previous to their 
knowledge that he was brought up an orphan. 


Other persons who are not orphans may have the 
same defects of character and disposition, but it does not 
impress the critics that they are not orphans. In other 
words, institutional children must be taken on their fac- 
tual merits, for example, their heredity, physical health, 
and mental endowment, and not on prejudices. 


Correct Character Defects 


Therefore, when character defects show in an orphan, 
correct him as we would correct any other child. When 
one of them happens to turn out wayward, let the critics 
not take the attitude which says, “Oh, well, what can you 
expect from an orphan?” somewhat like the Jews of old, 
“Can anything good come from Nazareth?” 

Just as the Infinite Good came from Nazareth, so also 
can and does come from the orphanage a great deal of 
good in the person of the children brought up in them. 
It is the duty of the educators in these institutions to 
develop the latent good in these boys and girls. This 
great task will be accomplished not by prejudices and 
misunderstandings, but rather by patient and kindly 
understanding of the institutional child’s psychology. 

These needs of love and understanding by children, 
especially of poor and orphaned children, was well un- 
derstood by a great priest and pedagogue—St. John 
Bosco. He insisted that the boys must be loved by the 
teachers and superiors. He insisted, moreover, that the 
children must understand and sense that they are loved. 
St. John Bosco translated “collective charity” into real 

(Continued on page 144) 
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BY SISTER M. JULIANA BEDIER, M. M. 
Crichton House, Harmon-on-Hudson, New York 


SOME YEARS AGO, IN A CITY OF MANCHURIA, I HAD 
the pleasant duty of tutoring a small boy for an hour 
each day. He was the son of a Japanese mother and 
an American father, a slim, dark-eyed five-year-old, 
alert and intelligent, speaking a kind of pidgin-English 
all his own. With his parents’ consent, (they were not 
Catholics) I began to tell young Harry the Divine 
Story, one day after his lessons were done. He listened, 
all ears, in complete absorption, and begged for more. 
It was all news to him. The next day, when he came 
in, with his pretty Japanese nurse, Harry looked at me 
earnestly and said, “Sister, what you say yestidday— 
God never had a first!’ (Harry’s way of saying “begin- 
ning.” ) “Sister, last night I think-ed and think-ed. 
Sister, no can be. Everything’s gotta have a first!” 


Capable of Thinking 


Harry, five years old, up till then entirely unin- 
structed, had “think-ed and think-ed.” And he was 
quite capable of thinking more. I said to him, “Well, 
Harry, if God had a beginning, who was there before, 
to start Him? There’s got to be One who had no begin- 
ning, That One is God.” 

The boy blinked once and stood silent, his young 
mind working, almost visibly. During the years that 
followed we went on through the bible story, and Harry 
grew used to the idea of God, who had no “first.” 

There was another little one who came to one of our 
schools and entered the first grade. He was a Russian, 
the son of communist parents. I shall call him Vanya. 
A few communist children came to our school, since it 
was the only one in the city where they could learn 
English. The parents, business agents of the Soviet 
government, knew that we taught religion in the school, 
but they evidently thought that the children, being very 
young, would not suffer too much “harm.” When the 
first-grade teacher told the story of creation, Vanya, all 
distress and earnestness, raised his hand and spoke. 
“Oh, Sister, that not right. My Mamma told me how 
things started. Was lots of little things, like sand, Sister. 

Little things was going around, like this!” (Vanya 
- waved his arms like a small windmill.) “Little things, 
Sister, went around a long time, and then come together 
and make world. After long time, things growed on it. 
Then people growed on it. True, Sister. No such thing 
as God. My mamma told me.” 

Vanya had been well taught at home, that was plain. 
And he, like Harry, had a keen, fresh mind, thirsty for 
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RELIGION and the Pre-school Child 


truth, as parched earth is thirsty for rain. When Sister 
said, “Well, Vanya, who made the little things, like 
sand? And who started them going around? The One 
who did that, was God. You think, Vanya.” So Vanya, 
too, “think-ed” and drank in the religion stories. The 
great truths of religion are the natural food and drink 
of the young, inquiring mind, and how many poor tots 
are denied them! If the ideas of evolution and materi- 
alistic communism can be given to a pre-school child, 
surely we can give him the great truths for which his 
growing mind searches. 

The communists know that a child is never to young 
to begin training. They are fond of state nurseries, 
where children can be kept while mothers and fathers 
work in industry. Infants in nurseries are laid five in a 
row in large cribs, so they will grow up unconscious of 
personal ownership. Stalin’s benign countenance used 
to loom on every wall, and children were taught to 
“Thank Comrade Stalin for a happy Soviet childhood.” 
They were told that Stalin always watches over them. 
Babies were lulled to sleep with such new nursery 
rhymes as: 

“With folded hands, while eyelids sink, 
For a moment, of Stalin think.” 
Parties in honor of Stalin’s birthday (he was born on 
December 21) replaced Christmas celebrations. (Only 
Stalin’s name has now been replaced. ) 


Pre-school Years Precious 


All this merely emphasizes the fact thatthe pre-school 
years are precious ones in which the whole life of a 
future citizen of God’s kingdom can be formed. The 
habit of leaving all religious teaching to the school, 
“because the child is too young,” is a grave mistake. It 
is too often the result of negligence or simple lack of 
application on the parents’ part. We Catholics have the 
treasure of treasures, and we handle it nonchalantly. 

Someone has said that the great Catholic sin is 
sloth. The duty of educating children belongs to 
parents. Teachers are only servants of parents, hired 
to take over a part—the smaller part—of the duty of 
instructing; to carry on for a few hours out of the 
twenty-four, in place of parents who may not have 
time or technical training for imparting all the sub- 
jects. 


Supplemented By School 
Religion is one branch, of all others, that should be 
merely supplemented by what is given in school. No 
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teacher, however excellent, loved, or revered by the 
child, can take the place of a parent in imparting those 
lessons that will sink into the memory for life. Even 
hardened criminals have been touched to repentance at 
the end of a life of crime, at the remembrance of the 
piety of an old mother or father, of childhood lessons 
taught and long forgotten. 

However, family life today seems to suffer generally 
from the hurry and speed and general distraction of 
modern living, Religious practice and teaching in the 
home seem to be declining. Father John L. Thomas, 
S. J., with the cooperation of 700 first grade teachers, 
recently made a survey of the subject, representing 
20,691 Catholic children in 33 states. It was found that 
52.9 percent of the children, on entering the first grade, 
had already been taught to make the Sign of the Cross ; 
23.2% could recite the Our Father; 33.0% knew the 
Hail Mary; 15.5% knew the prayer to the Guardian 
Angel. 24.9% knew something of the story of creation ; 
13.1% knew about Adam and Eve; 34.2% had heard 
the Christmas story; 33.0% knew that Jesus is in 
church; 30.6% knew the story of the crucifix. 

This pitifully unsatisfactory showing for the Catholic 
family speaks for itself. And these records were made 
only of children entering Catholic schools. What about 
the poor tots going into public schools, from more or 
less fervent Catholic families? Only God knows. 


Rural Children Gave Better Showing 

When the figures were broken down into rural and 
urban groups, and into groups representing different 
sections of the country, the rural children came out far 
ahead of the city children in almost every classification. 
Moreover, the northwestern area comprising North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, had the highest rating 
of any group. Possibly family life is less distracted in 
these more rural, less industrialized areas. Possibly, 
too, where there are fewer Catholics, more widely 
scattered, the feeling for religion is more intense. What- 
ever the cause, this northwestern area was the most 
satisfactory, with the children of the southwest, (Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona) following next. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the con- 
tention of Monsignor Ligutti and the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference that the big city is the graveyard of 
the family, and that the farm or small town is the best 
place to rear children. Another fact brought to light is 
the observation by many teachers that children with 
older brothers and sisters usually knew their religion 
better than those with none. Perhaps the older mem- 
bers taught the younger. At any rate, large families are 
more common in rural areas than in cities. 


Children of the Martyrs 


When I was teaching Sunday School in Manchuria, 
I had a class of little Japanese Catholics aged 3 to 5. 
Most of the children were city-born and bred, and most 
of them knew precious little when they came. But a 
family moved to town from Nagasaki, the ancient home 
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of the martyrs. They were poor, hill-country people, a 
little ragged, with so many children I could not count 
them. They, like most of the Nagasaki Catholics, had 
come from some little farming village away out beyond. 
And when two of their little ones came into my class, 
then I had a surprise. They knew the prayers, knew 
the doctrine, knew the Christmas story. Children of 
the martyrs, indeed. 

Parents with the best will in the world are often 
nonplussed, not knowing exactly how to express them- 
selves and explain the truths of religion to their small 
children. Too many of the books on religion were full 
of long words and theological terms hard to understand 
and explain. Too many were written for grown-ups, 
with merely a few childish pictures thrown in. Too 
many tried to cover the whole of Christian doctrine, in 
bare terms, without the gentleness of patient expla- 
nation. Too many spoke merely of personal piety, of 
relations between the child and his God, without 
reference to the other members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body, actual or potential. Children are naturally self- 
centered and somewhat selfish. Thoughtfulness of others, 
of other people on earth, far and near, can and should 
be taught in early years. 

These difficulties of presentation are, however, being 
overcome. Leaflets with prayers and religious practice 
for infants at different stages of growth, little books with 
prayers and stories, descriptions of liturgical practices 
for the home, all these are becoming more and more 
common and are designed especially for use in the 
family and in the home. Parents can find no more 
valuable way to spend a few moments daily than in the 
religious instruction of their children. 
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Intercultural Understanding 
(Continued from page 125) 


in Europe are opening the doors to a greater richness 
of Catholic thought and life. Contemporary authors are 
perfecting their talents by fusing a long-needed unity out 
of a dynamic Christian doctrine and the intellectual heri- 
tage of centuries. If our students pass from one to 
four years gaining a Catholic education and pass out of 
our hands still ignorant of the Church’s unity through- 
out the world, still ignorant of literature’s influence on 
the Church’s growth in modern times—when Peguy, 
Claudel, Maritain, Chesterton, Newman, Gheon, Mau- 
riac, Hopkins, Dawson, Thompson, Knox, Lunn, Colum, 
Leen, Maynard, Sheen, and others are going so strong- 
ly—then our students are missing much of the power 
and virility that makes the Catholic Church so great 
an institution in the twentieth-century world. 

Here, then, are some objectives of an intercultural 
literature program, together with a few suggestions for 
utilizing easily available materials. A study of modern 
social problems would lead to more (and more specific) 
objectives. An examination of other “tools” of the lit- 
erature class and of agencies associated with communi- 
cations will supply many more methods and devices 
for forming a world-mindedness in students. 





Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


MEET THE J'S: Courtesy in Church 


By Sister Marie Angela, I.H.M., St. Francis 
de Sales, H.S., Detroit 38, Michigan 
WHEN SATURDAY CAME, JEAN MARTIN HAD A WORRIED 
look on her face as she helped her mother. Joan, Jean’s 
twin, had gone to the store with Alice, an out-of-town 
friend, who was their week-end guest. 

“What’s the trouble, Jean? You look worried,” in- 
quired her mother. 

“I was just wondering, Mother, what we can do 
about tomorrow morning. Joan and I want to go to the 
nine o’clock Mass, because we are going to Holy 
Communion with the class.” 

“Of course,” agreed Mrs. Martin. “That’s no reason 
for being distressed, is it? You often go to that Mass.” 

“Yes, but I was just wondering what to do about 
Alice, so she won’t be left here alone. You told us it 
would be polite for one of us to be with her as much 
as possible, so she won’t get homesick.” 


Invite Alice to Mass 

“That’s right. I believe I understand your difficulty, 
Jean. Why not ask Alice to go with you to Mass?” 

Jean’s eyes opened wide. “But, Mother, you know 
Alice is not a Catholic!” 

“I know. But that is no reason why Alice may not 
go with you, if she wishes.” 

“May she go into our church, Mother? Oh, I’m so 
glad, because I know she wants to. She said so today, 
when Joan and I took turns going to confession. We 
told her that the Catholic Church is just for Catholics.” 

“That’s just what it is. The word catholic means all, 
or universal, so the Catholic Church is for all people.” 

“Oh, I know Alice will be delighted! Here they are 
now. Alice, Mother says you may go with us to Mass 
tommorrow. Joan and I were mistaken, because the 
Catholic Church is for all people.” 

“ T'll be glad to go, but I’m afraid I won’t know how 
to act in your church.” 

“We'll tell you!” chorused the twins. 

“One at a time!” laughed Mother. 


Do As We Do 


“ All you have to do is just what we do,” began Joan. 

“Except when we go up to the Communion rail. You 
will just wait in your place then,” added Jean. 

“ We'll give you a prayerbook to take along.” 

“And we'll tell you all about it tonight, because we 
never talk in church, except to God.” 

The next morning Alice went to church, armed with 
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a prayerbook with plenty of pictures so she could follow 
the Mass easily, an offering for the collection (just like 
the twins), and a detailed explanation of church 
etiquette. Outside the door of the church they met 
Father Brown, the pastor. 

“Good morning, Father,” greeted the twins, pleasant- 
ly and respectfully. Alice followed their example, al- 
though she was just a bit timid. She was somewhat 
relieved when the priest smiled at her. 

When they entered the church, the twins took holy 
water, and reverently made the Sign of the Cross. Then 
they went quietly to their places, genuflected in the 
proper way, and entered the pew, being careful to move 
over so there would be room for others. 


Anxious for Alice’s Impression 


On the way home, the twins were anxious to hear 
Alice’s impression of her first visit to a Catholic church. 

“T liked it very much, and I understood some of it, 
because you explained it so well before we went. But 
there was one thing, or rather, one person, I didn't 
understand.” 

Alice seemed embarrassed, and the twins grew anx- 
ious. 

“Do you mean the priest? You aren’t supposed to 
understand the Latin, you know.” 

Alice laughed. “No, I didn’t mean the priest. I meant 
the boy who was just in front of me. Did you see him?” 

“Yes,” groaned the girls. “That boy!” 

“He’s always the last one in — ” 

“And the first one out.” 

“He never has a prayerbook — ” 

“And he never puts a cent in the collection.” 

“He talks or plays every time he can get anyone to 
pay attention to him — ” 

“And he wiggles and yawns all during the sermon.” 


Only One Not in Order 

“Stop!” laughed Alice, putting her hands over her 
ears. “I guess that’s the right boy, all right. But he was 
the only one like that. The two boys who were next to 
him, the ones who look alike, seemed much more in- 
telligent and polite.” 

“Oh yes!” agreed Joan. “Those two are our other set 
of class twins. Yes, they used their prayerbooks—” 

“And they seem to know why they come to church.” 

Alice thought aloud, “I guess I'll forget about the 
one boy and just remember about the two pairs of twins 
who gave me good example in church.” 

“Yes, please do,” requested Jean. “After all, the 


boys of our class are still two good ones to one not-s0- 


good.” 
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“I’m glad those twins are twins,” remarked Joan as 
they reached their own door. 


Discussion 


1. Give two reasons why Jean and Joan were right in 
explaining things to Alice before they went to Mass. 

2. What instructions would you like to give to the 
boy who sat in front of Alice? 

3. Why is good example in church important? 

4. What aspiration may one say when genuflecting ? 

5. Why is it rude to cough noisily, or to make any 
noise, during the Mass or sermon. 

6. Why are good Catholics always faithful about 
remembering the offering ? 

7. What type of visitors do you think our Lord likes 
in His Home? 


Things to Remember 

1. Be on time for services and remain until they are 
over. 

2. Sit, kneel, and stand erect. 

3. Never whisper or laugh in church. 

4. Join reverently and audibly in the prayers that are 
said in common. 

5. Keep the hands, feet, and body quiet, and avoid 
moving about. 

6. Walk slowly and quietly down the aisle with a 
dignity becoming to the house of God. 

7. Never leave the church until the priest is in the 
sacristy, but remain standing in your place out of 
reverence for God’s representative. 


My Practice 


1. I will examine my own conduct in church, to see 
if I am acting intelligently and politely. 

2. I will remember my prayerbook or missal, and my 
offering each Sunday. 


Projects 
1. Show the right way to hold your hands when 
going to Holy Communion. 
2. Make a poster to show one of these: 
A. A good genuflection ; 
B. Listening to a sermon; 
C. An intelligent person hearing Mass. 
3. Prepare a talk on the duties of a priest, and how 
the people can help share the responsibilities and merits 
of those consecrated to God’s service. 


LAY TEACHERS in New Jersey 


Mr. Frank B. Pesci, 10 Bell Avenue, Raritan, 
New Jersey 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
school system in America have Catholic educators been 
faced with the crisis which confronts them today. A 
decline in vocations, especially to the teaching religious 
life, coupled with a high Catholic birth rate in this 
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country bringing heavier enrollments in Catholic 
schools, has focused attention on finding a proper place 
for the teaching layman and laywoman in the Catholic 
school system. 

In 1938 a detailed history of the lay teacher in the 
American Catholic school system was written by Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley. A decade later a survey was made, 
by Rev. William F. McKeever, of the working condi- 
tions of lay instructors in selected Catholic high schools 
in the five Middle Atlantic states and the District of 
Columbia. In 1950 a status study conducted by Rev. 
William N. Novicky was limited to lay teachers in 
the Catholic high schools of Ohio. 


Present Day Survey 


A survey I conducted in the past year attempted to 
study the present status of the lay teachers in a number 
of Catholic schools located in central and southern New 
Jersey. Native interest and the absence of a study of 
this type for New Jersey were the primary reasons for 
the survey. A survey to study the status of ‘ay in- 
structors in the Catholic elementary schools of Illinois 
was recently completed at the Catholic University of 
America. 

It was decided at the outset of my survey that the 
best procedure for carrying on the investigation would 
be to mail prepared questionnaires directly to the home 
addresses of 119 lay teachers employed in 40 Catholic 
schools in central and southern New Jersey. In this 
way the lay teacher was assured of absolute freedom 
of expression. 

Completed questionnaires were received from 46 
lay teachers, or 38.7 per cent, representing 13 parochial 
elementary schools, six high schools, one academy, one 
college, and two nursing schools. 

Although a great number of the lay teachers did not 
possess teaching certificates, the results of the survey 
showed that they were well prepared to assume their 
positions. Only three of the 46 lay teachers reporting 
had no college training. Many of the lay instructors 
had done considerable teaching in public school systems 
prior to joining the staffs of Catholic schools. Seventeen 
lay teachers, or 42.5 per cent, received their academic 
training under Catholic auspices exclusively. Sixteen, 
or 40 per cent, of the lay instructors studied at only 
non-Catholic institutions. The remaining 13 teachers 
attended both Catholic and secular colleges. 


Evenly Divided as to Restricted Subjects 

Sixteen of the 18 elementary school lay teachers, or 
89 per cent of those reporting, taught kindergarten or 
one of the first four grades. The schools represented 
were evenly divided with regard to restricting lay teach- 
ing to certain specified subjects. Those institutions not 
permitting lay teaching of all subjects did not allow 
religious instruction by the laity. However, the majority 
of elementary and secondary schools did permit the 
lay instructors to teach religious classes. 

Only two lay teachers, one in an academy and the 
other in a nursing school, reported doing administrative 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 





A Catholic college for men, day and resident, conducted 
by the Benedictine Fathers. Founded in 1887, St. Proco- 
pius College received its charter as a degree-granting 


institution in 1890 by an act of the Illinois State Legis- 
lature. 


LOCATION 


St. Procopius College is situated on a 600-acre campus about 
twenty-five miles west of Chicago, Illinois, and lies about mid- 
way between Lisle and Naperville, on Highway 34 and on the 
main line of the Burlington Railroad. Address communications 


regarding admission to The Registrar, St. Procopius College, 
Lisle, Illinois. 


Tr 





training and personal perfection are among the highest akms of 
St. Procopius College. To achieve these goals, St. Procopius 
tries to foster in its students a sense of wholesome piety and an 
awareness of the moral principles which make for good char- 
acter. 

St. Procopius stresses the full participation in the liturgical 
activities of the Catholic Church because the life of grace, 
nurtured by daily attendance at Mass and frequent reception ot 
the Sacraments, is an important factor in the complete develop- 
ment of a young man. 


FACULTY 
Benedictine priests (O.S.B.) and lay officers of instruction. 


LIBRARY 


45,000 volues, 300 periodical (American and foreign), micro- 
films and microcards, federal depository. 
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ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


ST. PROCOPIUS COLLEGEE 


St. Procopius College is accredited by the University of Illinois! 


and is listed as a Class A institution. Transcripts of its records 


are given full value and its degree accepted for graduate stand- 7 


ing. The College is also recognized by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the State Teacher Certification Board 
for teacher training. It is also a member of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


All students at St. Procopius are under the direct care of pre- 
fects, the chaplain, and instructors, who take the place of their 
parents. These men are entrusted not only with the intellectual, 
but also with the moral development of the students. Character 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts (Philosophy, Social Studies). 
Bachelor of Science (Math. Physics, Chemistry, Biology). 


CURRICULUM {7 
Music Biology 
Education Physics 
Religion Chemistry 
Philosophy Mathematics 


Pre-Engineering 
Greek Language and Literature 
Latin Language and Literature 
Czech Language and Literature 
German Language and Literature 
Russian Language and Literature 
English Language and Literature 
Social Studies (History, Political Science, Sociology) 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR — 
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CO-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Guidance (Educational, Social, Religious) 
Program; Health Service; Lectures; Formal and Informal 
Functions. 


College Societies and clubs: Student Government, Oblates of 


St. Benedict, St. Wenceslaus Servers’ Society, Holy Name 
Society, Apostleship of Prayer, Procopian Players (dramatics), 
Glee Club, Orchestra, Science Club, Social Science Forum, 
Letter Men’s Club (athletics). 


made in writing to The Registrar and be accompanied by a 
testimonial of good moral character from the pastor of the 
applicant or from some other responsible person. Besides this, 
a certified transcript of credits sent directly from the office of 
the school in which the credits were earned must be at hand 
before the application is considered. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


1. Freshman applicants must rank in the upper half of their 
graduating class and must submit sixteen units of secondary 
school work. If an applicant submits only fifteen units, he may 
be admitted on the condition that he remove the deficiency before 
the end of his Freshman year. He becomes, however, a classified 
student and as such may follow any college course of instruction, 
and be eligible to become a candidate for a degree. 


2. Advanced standing applicants to the Junior Class must sub- 
mit at least sixty credit hours and a testimonial of honorable 
dismissal from the school last attended. The credit hours offered 
will be evaluated in terms of the standing of the institution repre- 
sented, the quality of the student’s work, and the relationship 
of the subject matter to the curriculum at St. Procopius College. 


Student Publications: The Procopian News (newspaper), The 
Procopian (annual). 


Athletic Program: Intercollegiate football, baseball, basketball ; 
intramurals in bowling, softball, billiards, handball, boating, 
ice-skating and other winter sports. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


As a general rule, only the Freshman and Junior classes are 
open to new students. All applications for admission must be 





EXPENSES FOR SEMESTER 


Tuition ee 
Room for two (per occupant) 
GG. SOUP RAE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of scholarships have been established by generous 
patrons of Catholic higher education. All scholarships are in- 
tended primarily for students of ability and promise who have 
spent at least one year at the institution and have demonstrated 
their worthiness in every respect, but who for financial reasons 
would find it impossible or difficult to continue their studies. 
Application for a scholarship must be made by the student in 
writing and sent to The Rector not later than July Ist. 


Opposite page: aerial view of part of campus; Moderator and 
student editors; golf team members; informal dance; Student 
Government meeting ; boarder at study. 

This page: basketball team; in class; Science Club meeting; 
Mass in College chapel; between classes; orchestra rehearsal. 








work, Similarly, only six lay instructors, three of the 
secondary level, did counseling under a guidance pro- 
gram. 

Thirty-two of the lay teachers (69.5%) did not have 
written contracts, but most of them believed that the 
school authorities considered their verbal agreement to 
have the force of an unwritten contract. Only two of 
the 23 schools, represented in the study, guaranteed 
regular salary increments. 


Needed to Supplement Income 

The lay instructors reported earnings less than the 
public school teachers in their districts. Like the public 
school instructors, the Catholic school lay teachers had 
to find additional employment to supplement their in- 
come. The lay teachers reported selling Fuller brushes, 
driving delivery trucks, operating antique shops, and 
selling real estate and insurance after school hours. 
Although the majority of lay teachers felt they were 
underpaid, a great number of them did not know whether 
their school could afford to pay more. 

The Holy Father spoke in January 1954, to an Italian 
teachers’ union, and said that the present day low pay 
for teachers not only failed to assure teachers of money 
and time necessary for personal culture and pedagogical 
improvement, but also failed to provide the bare neces- 
sities of life, “especially to those who have had the 
courage to take on the responsibilities of a family.’’! 


Counsel of Pius XII on Compensation 

PiusXII went on to say that a society which is really 
concerned with intellectual and moral attainments, 
which does not wish to slide toward materialism, must 
show the esteem that it holds for the profession of the 
teacher by seeing that he receives a compensation that 
corresponds with his social standing. 

Not one of the 46 lay teachers were hired by a diocesan 
superintendent of schools. The survey indicated that 
generally, pastors hire teachers for elementary schools, 
while principals do the hiring in Catholic high schools. 

Many of the lay teachers did not consider their tenure 
secure, and those on the elementary school level felt 
that there was a tendency in their school to replace the 
lay teacher with a Religious. 

The study further showed that only four of the 23 
schools provided health and accident insurance, while 
none of the elementary and secondary schools provided 
for retirement and pension plans. 


Non-Material Compensations 

The 46 lay teachers gave every indication that they 
were only too willing to work in the Catholic schools. 
Low salaries and the absence of tenure, among other 
things, do not attract lay teachers to the Catholic 
schools, but the lay instructors felt that many non- 
material compensations do make teaching in a Catholic 

“Aims of an Ita 


1Pope Pius XII, lian Teachers’ Union,” 
The Pope Speaks, 1 (First Quarter, 1954), 11. 
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school a satisfying experience. The majority of the lay 
teachers would not transfer to a public school for a salary 
increase of less than $500 per year. 

A number of lay teachers were uncertain about their 
answer to the question of whether they would be in 
favor of joining a union for lay teachers. It was thought 
that the lay teachers misunderstood the term “union.” 
It probably would have been clearer if the word “guild” 
had been used in the questionnaire. Actually, what was 
meant was the formation of a lay teachers’ guide similar 
to the one which has been operating so successfully in 
the Archdiocese of St, Louis. 


It is hoped that this survey, and others like’it, will be 3 
the impetus for more studies of the status of lay teachers 


extending throughout the United States. 


SCHOOL FAIR 


By the late Sister Mary Vita Stack, O.S.F., St. 
Peete Convent, 520 Y Plainfield Ave., J oliet, Ill, 


SIstER SUPERIOR LOOKS GRIM. She hands you the ~ 


diocesan weekly. There it is—the Annual Diocesan 
Teachers’ Meeting. You know what she is thinking. 
Here you are—the seven of you—miles from the edge of 
the wilderness, deep in the farmlands of Ohio. The 
orchard is a network of agonizing limbs. Apples by 
the wagonload are still on the trees. There are peaches 
by the bushel, full and ripe; but not in the bushels. 
And the diocese is calling all teachers! Superior is torn 
between the regulations of the school board and five 
hundred quarts of peach and apple butter. She knows 
which she must choose. With a touch of reluctance she 
sighs: “We'll have to attend the teachers’ meeting to- 
morrow.” Suddenly your shoulders lose their peeler’s 
stoop. The picker’s stiffness leaves your joints. Your 
mind scintillates with visions of a school fair in a real 
honest-to-goodness city. Tomorrow becomes today and 
you are off to the fair. 

The city is chock-full of more people than you would 
see in a life-time back in the home county. Your chauf- 
feur eases his cruiser into the campus that is to play 
host to all us educators. The place is a-twitter with the 


exhilaration that comes now and then to every good 
little pedagogue. You view it all with the wonder-full — 


eyes of a foreigner and you know with rollicking G.K.C. 
that trifles can be tremendously jolly. 


Before you can swing into the educational mood you ~ 


encounter the unexpected. A trailer heavily placarded 
stands between you and the fair. You are waylaid by 
an engaging angel of good will—the operator of the 
St. Anthony Guild Mobilibrary. He is a salesman to 


the core. His smile is cordial. Alas, how many budgets — 
it has upset! He radiates conviviality to the good Fran- — 
ciscans. Sister Superior is overwhelmed and his sale is — 


off to a blooming start. To be sure, she would not dream 
of questioning his motives. She attributes all this good 
cheer to the flame of charity within his heart. Being 
the daughter of a traveling salesman, you know better. 
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You stand quietly by, watching this ace bag his victim. 
She wanders innocently into the trap. 


impressed with His Wares 

His beginning is neatly nonchalant. First he will give 
her time to become adequately impressed with his 
wonder wares. This is a lengthy procedure. As it gets 
underway you behold the sacristan standing transfixed 
before an exquisite surplice. The salesman now has an 
accomplice, The organist hovers ecstatically over the 
religious articles, Sister Superior’s ears are impervi- 
ous to her hints. You—ah, books! You modestly suggest 
to the custodian of all this that he represent your illustri- 
ous self with the educators, while you stand guard over 
his books. He doesn’t hear well, either. 

Aha! The plot thickens. Superior, still unsuspecting, 
is at last aware that for some time now the sacristan 
has been an insurmountable barrier. What is she looking 
at, anyway? Oh, a surplice. Sister Superior coughs 
nervously. “How much?” she inquires. He glows, “A 
mere nineteen dollars, Sister. As one of the good Sisters 
was telling me—an army of kids can trample on it 
when Father drops it in his tracks. (He knows his 
Padres!) Launder it and it will be lovelier than ever.” 
Sold! That did it. The sale is clinched. The convent 
coffers are nineteen dollars lighter. The fellow is a con- 
summate artist. You are ushered into the sunshine be- 
fore her ardor has a chance to cool and cancel the order. 


The Fair Begins 

The Fair begins. 

The first speaker is an editor. You are torn between 
horror and delight. Editors! Memories! Gall minus the 
the honey! You decide to hear him out, for the greater 
honor and glory of God. He’s trying to sell you on 
Catholic publicity. Uses a fine plug about St. Paul. 
St. Paul’s your man. The editor’s speech goes down 
in your memory book as a “potent piece.” You believe 
in publicity now. They’re perfectly welcome to come out 
and take the other Sisters’ pictures. Your nose—what 
camera hasn’t made an issue of it? But can they help it 
if periscopes don’t photograph like adorable pugs? 
Regretfully you hear the editor conclude his speech. 
You change your mind about editors. Not all of them 
deserve to perish. 

The superintendent has the floor now. He makes an 
announcement calculated to wrench a smile from even 
the hopelessly learned. “Dinner is served.” He is your 
idea of a superintendent. Not one word of apology does 
he utter for your not being an archangel. He is per- 
fectly aware that all men can sleep better on a full 
stomach. 


Wonderland of Exhibits 


The Fair goes on. “Music—God’s gift to the Child.” 
You get enthused all over again. You sit in awe at the 
feet of a master teacher and wonder wishfully when 
you will get that way. You are determined to do a better 
job the next time you face a potential Mozart. The 
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speaker's charm has you out of this world when the 
superintendent brings you back with a thud. He informs 
you that an army of the boys from Doubleday, Benziger, 
Rand-McNally, and Pflaum await your presence in a 
wonderland of exhibits after the last lecture. You have 
the yen to wander then and there, but the lectures get 
underway. 

You sigh nostalgically as the last speaker is introduced 
—the art teacher of the diocese. A pocket-sized edition 
of nunhood, The one and only nun in these parts who 
would dare to write a book on art. You of the art class 
nightmares look helplessly on as you see what the Jacks 
and Jills can achieve when teacher knows how. You 
resolve to be done with ignorance. But how it would 
help if you could draw! 

The superintendent has a final word with you all. 
He is quietly determined you shall not escape the ex- 
hibits. You are given diagrams of “What” and “Where.” 
Superior has that wary look now but, no matter, you 
lead her into temptation. 

The fair is still young. The exhibitors are enthusiastic, 
like first-year teachers before they have been tackled 
and shackled by reality. Oh, you think, could anything 
be more fun, or more ironic! A flood of women with 
the vow of poverty, most of whom have not spent a 
nickel since they went God’s way—let loose upon a 
comparatively small band of selling enthusiasts who 
presently expect to exchange their hollers for dollars. 


Boundless Enthusiasm 


You view the wares with that boundless enthusiasm 
peculiar to those who never see the bills. You are 
quickly presented with samples of this and that. You 
begin to hanker for a wandering millionaire. You 
couldn’t do it on less than a million, The exhibitors 
catch the appreciative gleam in your eye. They wax 
more eloquent than the retreat master, even, but with 
more mundane motives. Are you really that good an 
audience, you wonder. But no, these shrewdies have 
perceived a superior attached to the pocketbook at your 
right. They do a superb job. She orders and orders. In 
due time her features assume that “I’ve-been-robbed- 
again” look. She hurries you along. No salesman will 
trouble her now. The futility of it is etched on her brow. 

Ah! A little beyond and the horizon blues again. You 
both brighten. At the next booth they are giving away 
pencils and five-cent notebooks. Imagine! You try to 
worm your way through the crowd. You both reach 
the counter a trifle undone. Your assets increase by six 
cents. Superior is herself again. 


Curiosity Piqued 

Your curiosity is piqued at the sight of ever so many 
nuns with a blue box perched conspicuously atop their 
catalogues and samples. “Greeting cards,” you are told. 

“Where ?” 

“22k” 

“How much?” anxiously. 

“Gratis.” 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


A Catholic college for women, day and resident, conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, Seton Hill was founded in 1 and was incorporated 
in 1888. Empowered to confer academic degrees by virtue of its charter, Seton Hill 
preferred to devote its efforts to the secondary field for thirty years. In 1912 the 
Academy became a junior college till, in 1918, Seton Hill became a four-year college 
with full power to grant academic degrees. 


LOCATION 


The College is situated on an estate of 209 acres in Greensburg, Pa., on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, thirty miles east of Pittsburgh. Address communi- 
cations regarding admission to The Registrar, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATONS 


The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools placed Seton Hill 
on its list of approved colleges in 1921. The same year the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association approved the College. It is affiliated with the Catholic University 
of America. In 1929 the College was admitted to national membership in the American 
Association of University Women. In 1934, Seton Hill was placed on the list of 
colleges and universities approved by the Association of American Universities. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The general aim of Seton Hill College is to communicate true culture and its riches 
to its students. It proposes to help them to become women of strong character and 
gracious manners, conscious of their responsibility to themselves, to society, and to 
God. Within the framework of that ideal, it aims to equip them for a stable, happy, 
and useful life. 

The students are constantly reminded that a college education itself engenders a 
social obligation. The College seeks, therefore, to prepare them to be worthy members 
and leaders in the society of which they are part, be it the family, the school, the 
profession, or the community at large. A liberal arts college, it recognizes that in the 
conditions of our society, a woman may be compelled to earn economic security for 
herself and her dependents. The entire program of the College in all its phases is 
organized with the fulfillment of these objectives in view. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of Charity of Greensburg, priests, lay officers of instruction. 


LIBRARY 
3,000 volumes, 200 current periodicals. 


Bachelor of Arts (Art, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, French, German, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, Politics, Psychology, Sociology, 
Spanish). 

Bachelor of Science (Education, Home Economics). 

Bachelor of Music. 


CURRICULUM DEPARTMENTS 


Art Latin History 
Music Greek Politics 
Physics French Economics 
Biology German Sociology 
Chemistry Italian Education 
Religion Spanish Philosophy 
Home Economics Speech and Dramatic Art Psychology 
Physical Education English and Comparative Literature Mathematics 


Illustrations (counter-clockwise): International Relations Club; aerial view of part of campus; part 
of orchestra rehearses; in Biology laboratory; Athletic Assn. Picnic; college chapel. 
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THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Health service; Guidance Program; Employment Registry; 
Lectures; Annual Retreat; Formal and Informal Functions. 

College Societies and Clubs: Seton Hill Alumnae Corporation, The Student Govern- 
ment Association, The Mystical Rose Sodality, The Students Mission Crusade Unit, 
The Athletic Association, The Writers’ Club, The Glee Club, The Music Club, The 
Psychological Association, The Weimarkreis, Le Cercle Lisieux, Victoria de Espafia 
Society, Current Events Club, Home Economics Club, The Dante Society, The Seton 
Debaters, Cross and Crescent, Student Affiliates of the American Chemical Society, 
Student Affiliates of the American Psychological Assoc., and Speech Activities Club. 
Student Publications: Setonian (newspaper), The Seton Quarterly (literary maga- 
zine) The View Book (annual), The Music Bulletin, Home Economics Bulletin. 
Athletics: Athletic Association and full intramural program. 


ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Applications for admission should be made as soon as possible to insure the prompt 
completion of all preliminary arrangements. A formal application may be obtained 
from the Registrar, which should returned to the Registrar immediately. All 
candidates are expected to present satisfactory testimonials regarding their moral 
character and their physical fitness for college courses. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


I. Freshman Candidates. 16 units (a subject studied four or five periods a week for 
a full school year is a unit) are required for admission. Of those units certain are 
prescribed: English (4), Elementary Algebra (1), Plane Geometry (1), Foreign 
Language, including Latin, (2). The remaining units may be selected from the follow- 
ing: Foreign Languages (4, in addition to the prescribed 2), History (1—4), Science 
(l—4), Mathematics (1—2, in addition to the prescribed units), Vocational work, 
in the case of graduates from approved schools, (2 in any one of the following: 
music, art, home economics), Religion (1). 

a) Admission by certificate. Students from accredited high schools and academies 
are admitted without examination on presentation of certificates showing that they 
have completed the requisite preparatory study. When applying each applicant should 
present a complete statement of her preparatory work. This statement, signed by the 
principal of the preparatory school, should include all of the work considered as 
preparatory to college. Seton Hill recognizes those preparatory courses defined by 
the College Entrance Examination Board. b) Admission by examination. An applicant 
who cannot meet the requirements of the certificate plan will be obliged to pass 
examinations in the subjects she offers to meet unit requirements for entrance. Such 
examinations may be taken in two or more successive years. The applicant has the 
option of taking the achievement tests of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
or those given at the College. 

II. Advanced Standing Candidates. Students from recognized colleges with entrance 
requirements equivalent to those of Seton Hill and which offer an equivalent course 
of study, will be credited with the work done in regular classes in such colleges, and 
will be admitted without examination to advanced standing, provided they enter not 
later than the beginning of the junior year. 

It is to be understood that all transcripts of credits submitted by applicants for 
advanced standing become the permanent property of the College and cannot be taken 
from the files. 

III. Special Study Candidates, those not seeking a degree, are admitted to courses 
of their choice if they meet the standards for admission. 


EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 


Residence in suite 
Residence in private room 
Residence in double room 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A fine number of founded and supported scholarships are available. For information 
on these as well as the thirty-five scholarships in competitive examinations, write 
to the Registrar. 


Illustrations (clockwise): Sophomore Dance; Parents’ Day; Art student; practice-teaching program; 
Experimental Psychology session; Home Economics program. ; 
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“No!” 

“Yes indeed !” 

A mad scramble for 221. You arrive. You endeavor 
to make your combined presence obvious to the sales- 
man. He tries mightily to ignore you. You sense his 
mood, You assume a casual air. He surrenders. 

“Will you accept a box of cards, Sister?’ This, to 
your Superior. 

“Oh, most certainly,” she carols, “and Sister will, 
too.” You crumble. But it’s only a matter of moments 
and your heart is singing a song. A look of black despair 
comes over him. You begin to fear he will go back to 
his company a broken and bankrupt man. You wheedle 
Superior into buying two twenty-cent picture books 
you do not want. Anything to convince him he is utterly 
mistaken about you. He remains unconvinced. You 
leave the poor man to his despair. 


Ah! Books 


You wander over to Doubleday. Ah! Books after 
your own heart! “Bill Stern’s Favorite Football 
Stories.” Your morale zooms. The salesman is dis- 
cerning. 

“Interested, Sister?” 

You should admit your “Irish” is perishing for want 
of it this very moment. Instead, you sigh: “The boys 
would eat this up!” It is all he needs, notwithstanding. 
He launches into a sports talk that is an improvement 
on Stern. Superior nudges nervously. You are aware 
of her reluctance to become involved in a discussion of 
the technicalities of the game. The book is sixty-seven 
cents (to you, understand!). You want it. Superior is 
determined to listen to this no longer. You run up and 
down the list of your relatives for a possible donor of 
the sixty-seven cents. Well, you guess you’d better make 
the best of it! 

The bell is ringing now for Benediction. You become 
two in a mighty stream that carries you out of the sacred 
halls of learning and into the campus chapel where the 
God of the great and the lowly, the city nun and the 
country nun, the learned and the unlearned waits pa- 
tiently to be lifted above you in benediction. Oh! What 
a beautiful day! 


Mathematics 
(Continued from page 131) 


thirst again. But we may still hear the echo of a Voice 
which said: “He that shall drink of the water that I 
will give him, shall not thirst forever.” It is the voice 
of Eternal Truth, for which the human mind is made, 
and in which it will finally rest. Many a scientist, in 
his feverish search for truth, is unconsciously offering 
homage at the altar of “the unknown God.” Let the 
mathematician reflect upon his own marvelous science 
in this detached spirit, and it will lead him to know 
the Creator, who has “ordered all things in measure, 
and number, and weight.” 





Thirst for Love 


(Continued from page 133) 





love by sending his Religious to live in the midst of the © 
boys everywhere—in the classroom, dining room, dormi-~ 
tory, chapel, and playground. This means an actual giv-~ 


ing of one’s life to the boys. 


Without a Complex; Family Spirit 


At the same time that St. John Bosco was living with — 


the boys, he was also thinking about their future. While 
his school made its pupils good Christians, it also gave 
them a means of earning a living, without a complex, 
equal to anyone else. 

All this, in St. John Bosco’s way, is accompanied by 
a family spirit. This familiar atmosphere is created by 
the superior who is to conduct himself as a father and 
guide of both his fellow Religious under him and of the 
pupils entrusted to them. The religious teachers are to 
behave as elder brothers and friends of their pupils. By 
means of the intimacy thus created the boys feel at home 
and at ease and are able to be trained, corrected, and 
educated for life. 

To accomplish all this is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, without a supernatural motive, because as a matter 
of fact the reactions of youth can often appear as in- 
gratitude. For this reason we must look to the future in 
which not only God will repay the sacrifices of the Re- 
ligious, but also even those very boys who today seem so 
ungrateful, with time will understand everything and all 
that we have done for them. 

Thus will be realized those consoling words of Christ: 
“There is no one who has left house, or brothers, or 
sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands, for 
My sake and for the gospel’s sake, who shall not receive 
now in the present time a hundredfold as much... 
along with persecutions, and in the age to come life ever- 
lasting” (Mark 10, 29-30). 


No True Character 
(Continued from page 120) 


one is intimately associated with God. Speaking of the 
great benefactors of the human race, men like St. 
Francis of Assisi, the distinguished lawyer, George 
W. Pepper, once wrote: “They had developed as the 
greatest thing in their lives a willing, practical, thor- 
oughgoing devotion to the service of a God who is 
both just and merciful. They were all at their best 
because they were loyal; and their loyalty was to 
Almighty God. . . . I shall maintain the thesis that a 
soul-satisfying self-development is impossible if religion 
is omitted from the educational process.” 

In the light of man’s eternal destiny it is only com- 
mon sense to examine one’s conscience continually t 
see whether our life is being dominated by the principles 
which count. 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS and Addresses at CAVE* 


RADIO AND TV in the Classroom 


By Francis E. Murphy, M.S. in A-V, Ass’t Professor 

of Education and Dir. of A-V Services, Boston College, Mass. 
TELEVISION BECAUSE OF ITS NEWNESS AND ITS MULTI- 
sensory impact has in many minds been conceded to do 
all that radio has done and much more. While agreeing 
in general that the more inroads provided to the mind 
the better chance we have of affecting the behavior of 
the mind, it is submitted that in many instances radio 
is more effective in some areas of study because it 
provides offerings to only one sense. 

The reception of a well organized program of educa- 
tional merit via the ear alone might seem to be in the 
“too little and too late” catagory in the light of recent 
technological advances, yet the majority of us still place 
some emphasis on learning through reading which takes 
into consideration the written word only. 


Radio Draws on Our Experiences 


As does reading, the radio draws upon our experiences 
in order to transmit meaning from the word to the 
reader. Radio goes a step further, however, and sup- 
plies vocal subtleties which aid in the interpretation of 
words and therefore experiences. Sound experiences 
which need succinct and often laboriously written de- 
scription can be provided in a fraction of the time with 
a fuller flavor by radio. 

This is to say that there is a place for radio in the 
classroom because it has the ability to focus our sense 
of hearing on material which enhances our learnings 
from other directions such as reading and graphic 
presentation. 


Provokes Activity of the Imagination 

The use of one sense alone provokes an activity of 
mind called imagination. It is true that the imagination 
cannot work unless it has many other experiences from 
which to draw, but unless we provide the impetus neces- 
sary for this activity we are not allowing for enough 


mental activity in our teaching. I submit that radio can 
help in this task. 


*Publication of the proceedings at the 4th CAVE convention, 
Catt _ 13-15, 1955, at the Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic 


N. J., was started i in the June 1955 issue and continued in 
ra September 1955 issue. 
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The fine arts generally appeal to only one sense and 
as the appreciation of painting and sculpture comes 
directly through the viewing of such works of art, so 
the appeal of music needs only the ear of the listener 
to take full advantage of its offerings of aesthetic sound 
presentation. 

Radio then has unique qualities of its own. It should 
grow in usefulness as one of the many opportunities 
we deem necessary for a fuller education of people both 
young and old. Of course, there are many of us who 
use radio in the same way as we would use television 
and are curious as to its comparative qualities. During 
a regular radio broadcast on a subject in social studies, 
the language arts and literature, radio rivals television 
very strongly. Its qualities of immediacy, drama, and 
the ability to create an atmosphere are healthy ones. 


Increase in Number of Educational Stations 

The picture may or may not change as we use edu- 
cational television more and more; but not so long ago 
in the late 1930’s, studies were made by John De Boer 
and Dr. Mary Preston which conclusively proved that 
dramatic radio programs brought about radical 
changes in respiration, body temperature, pulse and 
blood pressure which proves that the emotions are 
strongly affected. Since 1938 when FCC ruled that part 
of the radio spectrum must be reserved for non-com- 
mercial stations, there has been a steady growth in 
the number of both university-owned and public school- 
owned F. M. stations. Now only eight states are with- 
out these stations. Many smaller commercial stations 
also lend large periods of time to schools where the 
schools are willing to take over the bulk of the pro- 
gramming. 


Problem of Time Schedules 


In using radio and TV within the framework of our 
teaching program we are, of course, confronted with the 
large problem of integration because of non-standard 
time schedules. If the program originates locally we 
can do something about it by conferring with the man- 
ager of the source station. We will not eliminate the 
problem but after all our teaching never depends on any 
of these aids to do the whole job for us at any time. 

As to how to use radio within our lesson or unit, the 
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only rules which are used for a guide are those of the 
use of aids in general, trimmed to our own specifications. 
Beyond that it is up to us to be as ingenious as neces- 


sary. 


Sources of Information 

In order to get information about types of programs 
and their formats for educational broadcasting, we may 
contact the following sources (1) local stations (2) 
networks (3) magazines (principally The Journal of 
the Association for Education by Radio-Television) 
(4) and government bulletins. For these latter write to 
the Radio-Television Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

As we approach the use of educational television in 
the classroom we must be certain that we not discard 
the contributions of radio which we should use in pro- 
portion to their value within our teaching pattern. And 
of course those few of us who must be concerned with 
limited budgets must not forget the relative economy of 
radio as a teaching medium. 

“Television,” says Willard M. Kiplinger, publisher 
of the Kiplinger Letter and a member of the Greater 
Washington Educational Television Association, “is a 
tremendous force for either good or bad or both. I 
know in a vague sort of way that it is going to revolu- 
tionize things. It will take a whole generation to develop 
—we might as well get going, the sooner the better.” 

We should be cautioned not to accumulate television 
sets and call this the beginning of our program. It does 
seem rational, however, for every school system within 
the range of a commercial or non-commercial station 
to equip itself with enough sets to carry on some pilot 
or investigative work in the use of present educational 
programs. 


Each Contribute Something Positive 


If every school system represented here today could 
do some one positive thing along these lines and submit 
a description and results to CAVE’s official publication 
before we meet next year, solid conclusions as to the 
type of program best suited for various classroom situ- 
ations could be drawn. We could also learn much about 
some of the better techniques applicable to teaching with 
this medium and we could save years of stumbling about 
without a directional plan. 

Research and experimentation of this type is one of 
the reasons such a national organization as Catholic 
Audio-Visual Educators has for existence and the op- 
portunity is now at hand. 

The following is a general statement submitted to the 
Educational Television News by a social studies teacher 
in Plainfield, N. J. “The use of television in my classes 
prepared the pupils for further study in their textbooks, 
enabling the pupils to get much more out of the text 
than they would have if they had not seen the educa- 
tional broadcast. After testing the pupils on what they 
learned in that subject I found that they knew far more 
than did any class in any previous year.” 
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Learning, Not Exposure 

A statement such as that refutes the arguments of 
teachers who say that they don’t have enough time to 
use audio-visual aids in class because they have to cover 
the material. Its not covering the material but how well 
we can cover it that makes the difference between 
learning and exposure. 

When we speak of educational television we speak 
of a program not a type of telecasting station. The com- 
mercial stations can and do offer educational programs 
both sponsored and as a public service. Bishop Sheen’s 
program and Omnibus, as well as weather reports can 
be classified as educational television. The fact that 
“Ding Dong School” is tailored to a children’s age 
group brings it even closer to our present conception 
of what television in the classroom will be like in the 
future. 

Educational television in the classroom means that 
it is used during regular class time in order to better 
the teaching-learning situation. 


Problems to Face 

The problems we face in attempting to bring into 
focus the nebulous outline of classroom television in- 
volve : 

The number and type of programs produced. 

How we can integrate these programs into our class- 

room schedule. 

What special techniques not common to other teach- 

ing aids are required. 

What we are going to do about viewing equipment 

with respect to size and placement. 

Is the total cost per classroom or per capita worth the 

educational gain? 

None of these problems can be solved on a large 
scale in the near future but they will never be solved 
even on a local level unless school administrators pro- 
vide the opportunity and the wherewithal to conduct 
experiments in this area. We do have some answers to 
help solve these problems however. 


Programs 

We know for instance that a successful educational 
program must be interesting to the point of entertain- 
ment but unless it develops concepts peculiar to the 
lesson at hand it will become more entertaining than 
educational. Most of the college and university FM 
radio stations have yet to learn this lesson and conse- 
quently are broadcasting pedanticism rather than edu- 
cation. We must prevent this from happening to educa- 
tional television. 

The well constructed program should set a pace 
according to the type of audience on the receiving end. 
It may even pause so that responses might be made by 
the students to their teacher in their own classroom. 
The educational program does not have to be afraid 
of “dead air” as does the entertainment program which 
caters to spectators not learners. 

The only way we will get appropriate programs is to” 
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million schoolgirls 


have seen this 


She Story of 


BY WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


outstanding film — 
you'll want your 


girls to see it, too. 


COPYRIGHT 1946 WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


This 10-minute movie tells the story of menstruation in a clear, direct 
manner, yet with beauty, dignity and charm. 16 mm.—in sound and color. 


This entire program of menstrual education—or any 
part of it — available to you without charge 


“Very Personally Yours” 


Written especially for 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart “You're A Young Lady Now” 


girls 12 and over, this 
booklet on menstruation 
has helped more than 10 
million girls acquire a 
healthy, normal attitude 
toward growing into 
womanhood. 
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Hundreds of teachers co- 
operated in organizing 
this helpful teaching 
guide. Large color chart 
on menstrual physiology 
is designed especially for 
supplementary class- 
room lectures. 


This booklet also gives a 
sound, wholesome un- 
derstanding of menstru- 
ation but is written in 
terms more understand- 
able to girls 9 to 12. Use 
the order form below— 


clip and mail it today. 


Sponsored by the distributors of Kotex* sanitary napkins 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


International Cellucotton Products Co., Educational Dept. CE-105 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free (except for return 
postage) your film, ‘The Story of Men- 
struation.” 


Also send the following: : 
PLEASE PRINT 
_____copies of ““Very Personally 
Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)___ 
copies of ““You’re A Young 
Lady Now”’ (for girls 9 to 12) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)____ 
—_____ Physiology Chart 


_Teaching Guide i Zone. State_ 


| 
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GOOD READING 
in new LIPPINCOTT books 


LUCKY YOU 
By MUNRO LEAF. What science has done for us 
is shown in an amusing parallel between the 
lives of UGH the cave boy and YOUNOW the 
modern child. Ages 5-8. $2.25 


POEMS OF PRAISE 
Selected and illustrated in color and black-and- 
white by PELAGIE DOANE. An anthology of re- 
ligious verse chosen by a favorite author-artist. 
Simple and reverent, all the poems tell of God’s 
love. Ages 6-10. $2.75 


SAN FRANCISCO BOY 
Written and illus. by LOIS LENSKI. American 
Regional Series, The new friends and exper- 
iences he meets in the city show a Chinese- 
American boy the richness of his double herit- 
age. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF SPAIN 
By DOROTHY LODER. Illus. from photographs. 
Portraits of the Nations Series. The culture, 
history and color of a great and fascinating 
nation. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


RED SHOES FOR NANCY 
By MARGUERITE HAMILTON. A _ Catholic 
mother tells the true story of the part courage 
and faith have played in the life of her young 
daughter, stricken by a long and desperate ill- 
ness. All ages. $2.95 


Write for free checklist of books approved for Catholic Schools 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Help him get more than 
HALF AN EDUCATION 


Quick detection of visual problems can ~* 
make a big difference in school grades! — - 
GOOD-LITE translucent eye chart spots 
sight defects early. @ 
Easy to use, GOOD-LITE testing unit comes © 
with washable frosted plastic eye charts — 
uniformly backlighted to assure maximum 
eccuracy. A trained layman can make : ci 
accurate referrals. ep 
Easy to carry by its modern plastic handle. GOOD-LITE weighs 
only 4 pounds. 

It has two screening masks to eliminate memorization. 

GOOD-LITE MODEL “A” ; 
CHART ONLY $32.50 COMPLETE. 

Hyperopia glasses for far sighted test $8.00 ° 
Mirror for 10’ room $6.95 x 


Write today for details and FREE booklet “Visual Screening ta 


Schools.” 
THE GOOD-LITE COMPANY 
7638 W. Madison St. © 


Forest Park, Ill. 


form local groups similar to the Philadelphia city-wide 
organization which works with the commercial stations 
and which will form the nucleus for classroom tele- 
vision programming on their non-commercial television — 
channel. 


Techniques 

Many new techniques will come forth after subsequent 
investigation. The disadvantage of not being able to 
reuse the program until a kinescope film is available 
might be offset for instance by the technique of tape 
recording the audio section and replaying that in order 
to produce visual recall which in itself will aid in the 
development of observation and analytical thinking. 

As for viewing facilities, proof shows that a 21-inch 
screen is more than adequate for the normal 30 to 40 
foot classroom. Experiments have shown that the re- 
ceiver should be placed slightly higher than the students 
heads and so that no direct sunlight falls upon it. It 
seems reasonable to expect that TV receivers will in 
time be built into the chalk-board unit and become part 
of our standard building construction. One large ad- 
vantage that television has over motion pictures is that 
the picture can be viewed under adverse light conditions _ 
since the image is 10 to 15 times brighter than a pro-— 


jected image. 


Expense 

Educational television tor classroom use involves the 
expense of purchasing and servicing receiving sets. It 
is not necessary to have a set for every room—just one 
set is the primary requirement. As the expense increases 
so will the offerings and there is always the problem of 
justifying the expense in terms of the advantages of the 
purchase. 


The Closed Circuit 

Closed circuit television, which simply means that 
the audio and video signal is contained within wires 
instead of being sent out via the airwaves, is about to 
become one of the greatest promoters of efficiency of 
our age. Its relatively inexpensive equipment can send 
both written, graphic and sound signals anywhere that 
wires can lead. 

From one small room in any school building all mo- 
tion pictures, for example, can be projected in the class- 
room equipped with a television receiver. With the 
camera in the classroom trained on the teacher’s desk” 
such items as illustrations or passages from books, flat | 
pictures, common errors as they appear on student- 
written papers, small objects and demonstrations need- 
ing enlargement and unobstructed viewing, can be 
shown on the viewing screen. ; 

The so-called central sound system of today will 
tomorrow take advantage of closed circuit television’ 
and when judiciously used will do much to foster closer” 
relations between members of the school family. The’ 
closed circuit system will not only develop the thespian 


potentialities of the school principal but will also - 


ve 
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vide a stage for the training of students in oral and 
physical expression along with the concomitants of 
reading, writing, and research. It can also serve as a 
training center for educational programs since most of 
the educational programs will be accomplished by edu- 
cators and their students. We shall be hearing and see- 
ing a lot of closed circuit television. Its possibilities will 
expand according to the application of man’s ingenuity. 


Cost of Closed Circuit TV 


We have heard costs mentioned with regard to setting 
up an educational television station and these ranged 
from a quarter of a million dollars to a million dollars 
and to us who are interested in keeping down the cost 
of audo-visual devices this seems frightening. Closed 
circuit television is within our range however if we 
consider the following figures within our range : camera 
complete with lenses, about $1000; tripod, $50; and 
receiver, $200. The wiring complete with line boosters 
figures to be about $25 to $30 a classroom if run from 
a central source. 

There is one other point favorable to the use of tele- 
vision in the classroom and that concerns the viewing 
habits of children outside the classroom. Selectivity 
can only be accomplished by comparison. It is submitted 
that the best way to aid students in their selectivity is 
to provide the opportunity to view worthwhile and in- 
teresting programs in the classroom. Good taste can 
never be forced on anyone. Example is the one way 
we can foster discrimination. 

In conclusion-we must not think of educational tele- 
vision in terms of a device alone but rather in terms of 
another efficient means to aid learning and expound 
culture. God provides man with the necessary materials 
and ability to devise more efficient means of communi- 
cation. Does it not follow that we are expected to use 
them to the fullest practical extent ? 


Teaching Adventures in Arithmetic 


By Dr. Andrew F. Schott, Marquette University, 
Milwaukec, Wisconsin 


(Ed. Note: Dr. Schott did not give a talk on the new 
tools and techniques he uses to teach arithmetic effec- 
tively; rather he put on a demonstration of teaching 
students from Holy Spirit School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Consequently, the CAVE program chairman asked Dr. 
Schott to prepare a brief statement regarding the new 
tools and techniques he has devised, for the benefit of 


those who were not privileged to witness his demon- 
stration. ) 


TWO NEW TOOLS, AND TECHNIQUES FOR THEIR USE IN 
the classroom, which are used as a means of improving 
the teaching and learning of arithmetic, were demon- 
strated at the Atlantic City convention of the Catholic 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
LAND OF OUR LADY SERIES 


A new United States History— 
Grades 4-8 


Under the editorial direction and supervision 
of the following outstanding educators: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O'Leary, Ph.D., 

Editor-in-Chief; Sister M. Veronica, $.P.B.V., 

M.A., Assistant Editor-in-Chief; Rt. Rev. 

ee ing Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D., Co-Editor, 
. Rev. r. 

Timothy F. O'Leary and Rev. Patrick J. Roche, Ph.D., Co-Editor. 


FOUNDERS OF FREEDOM 


Sister Benedict Joseph, $.N.J.M. 


For the Intermediate grades—296 pages, 12-3 color illustrations, over 
125 eatnareres, illustrations and maps in black and white. This text 
presents the European background of American history . Net, $1.77 


BEARERS OF FREEDOM 


Sister M. Veronica, $.P.V.B. 


For the intermediate grades—384 pages, 70 illustrations, printed in 3 
colors. 5 full page maps printed in 4 colors. Starting with the discovery 
of America, the pupil learns about the early explorers and missionaries 
who were responsible for the founding and settling of this country. 


Net, $1. 
LEADERS OF FREEDOM 


Sister Clarita, OP. 


For the Intermediate grades—288 pages, 12-3 color illustiations, over 
150 photographs. Illustrations and maps in black and white. A history of 
our country from the beginning of the Revolution to the Westward 
Expansion. . papaya vawweceec Gy? eeee 


CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 


Sister M. Theresine, S.N.D. 


For the upper grades—320 pages, over 200 photographs, illustrations 
and maps in black and white. This text covers the period of history in 
United States from the opening and expansion of the West, through the 
Civil War and Reconstruction period in the South Net, $2.22 


GUARDIAN OF FREEDOM 


Sister M. Augusta, H.H.M. 


For the upper grades—384 pages, over 200 photographs, illustrations 
and maps in black and white. Treats the history of the United States 
from the Spanish-American War up to the present day Net, $2.37 


TEACHERS MANUAL 


To accompany each book of series gratis on introductory order hy 


adoption of series. E ; each, 
Syllabus is for the entire series, gratis upon request. 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 


For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools 


Teaches the Entire New Baltimore Catechism. 
Official Revised Confraternity Edition 1941. 
Illustrated throughout. 


Right Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, LLD. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., 
Sister Mary Imelda, S.L., A.B., in association 
with the author of “I Teach Catechism”— 
The Right Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
M.A., Litt.D. William R. Kelly 


Primer—Our HEAVENLY FATHER, 96 pp., grade fa 

Book 1--LIVING IN GOD'S LOVE, 160 pp., grade ib 
Book 2—LIVING BY GOD'S LAW, 212 pp., grade 2 

Book 3—LIVING IN GOD'S GRACE, 346 pp., grade 3 .. 
Book 4—LIVING FOR GOD, 380 pp., grade 4 , 
Book 5—LIVING THROUGH GOD'S GIFTS, 354 pp., grade 5 
Book 6—LIVING IN GOD'S CHURCH, 384 pp., grade 6 
Book 7—LIVING FOR TRIUMPH, 384 pp., grade 7 

Book 8—LIVING FOR HOLINESS, 352 pp., grade 8 


Syllabus and Teacher's Manual for the 8 grades eee 
Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


6-8 Barclay St. Algonquin 4-3053 New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Audio-Visual Educators Association. Students from 
the Holy Spirit School at Atlantic City demonstrated 
the new tools and techniques for their use. These tools 
were designed by Dr. Schott, of Marquette University, 
for the following purposes: 

1. To help teachers in service achieve a better under- 
standing of arithmetic and of the teaching of 
arithmetic. 

2. To make the teachers’ job easier and less tedious. 

3. To simplify the teaching of arithmetic so that it 
becomes more effective with less effort on the part 
of the teacher. 

4. To give status to teachers willing to experiment 
with new tools and with new methods, as well as to 
administrators and supervisors for their willingness 
to cooperate in such an experiment. 

5. To help students understand the fundamentals of 
arithmetic and to apply this knowledge to their own 
lives and to the businesses from which their fam- 
ilies obtain their income. 

6. To make the learning of arithmetic more meaning- 
ful and less tedious to the students. 

7. To furnish motivation in the learning of arithmetic 
to students whose interest and awareness of the 
importance of achievement in arithmetic was stimu- 
lated by the use of the new tools in the classroom. 

8. To help parents and citizens appreciate the schools 
as they seek new ways of imparting knowledge and 
fostering skills in the field of arithmetic by the use 
of new tools and methods. 


Arithmetic Teaching Project 


The Milwaukee Arithmetic Teaching Project was 
begun in Milwaukee in January 1954 and will continue 
through the 1955-56 school year. It is made possible 
by a research grant to Marquette University by the 
Burroughs Corporation of Detroit, Michigan. 

Concrete experiences with objects in the value of 
numbers are an intricate part of students lives. The 
school attempts to supplement life experiences with 
numbers and then utilize both classroom and life experi- 
ences : 


1. To give students an understanding of the experi- 
ence with the arithmetic processes leading them to 
a realization of the fact that the higher processes 
of subtraction, multiplication, and division are 
merely ways of enabling them to use efficiently 
larger numbers required in our society for the 
solution of elaborate problems. 

“o give students an understanding of the meaning 

0° numbers, so that they learn to understand how 

numbers are used in our number system, and later, 
the system itself. 

3. To teach students to learn to reason, to think in 
terms of numbers in such a manner that they can 
use them reasonably and creatively in the solution 
of abstract as well as practical problems. 

4. To motivate students to understanding of numbers 
and their uses, both theoretical and practical, to 
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the point where they will apply themselves to 
attain the degree of development in understanding — 
and use of arithmetic commensurate with their 
ability. 


Tools Identified 

The tools and methods designed for their use, de- 
veloped in the Milwaukee Arithmetic Teaching Project, 
furnish a means to achieve each of these ends. The 
abacus, used in the primary grades, and the Instructor, 
a calculating machine used in the intermediate high 
school and high school, in conjunction with the method 
go a long way, when wisely used, toward such achieve- 
ment. 

When the method and machines are used in the 4-5-6 
grades, as well as with retarded students in the upper 
grades, students gain new insights into the meaning of 
the counting process, the fundamental processes of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, as 
well as new insights with the construction of our num- 
ber system and the use of zero. The full keyboard of 
the Instructor furnishes a visual image of the number 
system. Its use in conjunction with the method in the 
fundamental processes of addition, multiplication, sub- 
traction, and division, processes result in new under- 
standing. Students grasp the important concept that 
multiplication is repeated addition easily and thoroughly 
by means of the machine. They also understand, some- 
times for the first time, the relationship between addition 
and multiplication, between subtraction and division, as 
they have been doing it by means of pencil and paper, 
Allegorism became meaningful as shortcuts. 


































Skill Attained ; 

Skill in the use of numbers is attained by their use 
made meaningful by reasoning and understanding. The 
students learn how multiplication is evolved from ie 
tion as a shortcut. They learn how the ten symbols of 
our number system are combined into numbers and ft 
importance of the addition, subtraction, and multipli¢ 
tion facts. They understand how to carry and borrow” 
in a new and simple way which is not really new, for 
they use it as the basis for their pencil and paper calcu 
lations. Retention of such meaningful, understanda 
arithmetic is easier because of the repetition of ft 
symbols themselves, as well as the larger quantity 
work which can be done in a given time. 

In the 7-8-9 grades, after the students have used tht” 
method and machines to gain a meaningful understand? 
ing and considerable skill in the fundamental proces 
of arithmetic, the machines are used as tools of reasonifi 
as well as in the extension of meaningful and undem 
standing of more complex arithmetic processes such % 
ratio and proportion, number systems different from 
our own—such as the binary system—and the use ah 
numbers to develop generalizations which are express@ 
as formulas and simple equations. 4 


Reasoning Given impetus 


Reasoning and thinking are not restricted. They 
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given impetus—the shackles of lack of understanding 
and of lack of reasonableness are removed. 

Meaning and reasoning provokes motivation and con- 
tinuing interest as well as simplicity of presentation. 
Novelty also adds to interest and motivation. But 
realization of use of numbers in life, especially business 
and industry, furnishes enduring motivation of a more 
valuable nature. All these are incorporated in the new 
method and tools used in the Milwaukee Project. 

Use of the new techniques requires thinking from the 
outset of the period of use of the machines. This stress 
is evident beginning in the fourth grade and becomes 
more and more evident through the grades as skill and 
understanding of number and process and their use are 
acquired by the student. It is meaningless, therefore, to 
suggest that the use of the new tools and methods make 
key punchers of students—experience and statistical 
evidence prove quite the contrary is true. 

Gains made by the students in the Milwaukee Arith- 
metic Teaching Project during the first semester of the 
project are being verified and confirmed as the project 
proceeds, Students in the 4th through the 9th grade 
gained at three times the expected rate for a semester’s 
work in arithmetic. More extended reports on the ex- 
perimental work are found in the January issue of 
Educational Screen and in the May issue of Parents’ 
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Magazine. A monograph is being prepared on the 
project by Marquette University and will be available 
sometime early this summer. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS in the Classroom 


By Dr. Lulu Mary Spilde, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, New York 


IN THE FEW MINUTES ALLOTTED TO ME ON THIS PANEL, my 
selection and presentation of material must of necessity 
be brief, as the topic itself is of sufficient scope to envelop 
a course of from one semester to a year in a college which 
embodies audio-visual aids in the curriculum for training 
teachers. In introducing the topic, I am sure it is not 
necessary to begin with selling the values of audio-visual 
aids. Suffice it to remind you that the Scholastics formu- 
lated the principle that there is nothing in the intellect 
which was not first in the senses. 

Rather a sad situation presents itself in many class- 
rooms over our country today: too many teachers have 
had too little training in how to select and wisely use 
audio-visual aids in the classroom. Certainly the title 
itself “audio-visual aids” should emphatically suggest that 
such media should serve as aids only and kept within 
balance rather than becoming a substitute for the teacher. 


Pointers on Evaluation 


Permit me to make a few suggestions in regard to 


* REGINA PRESS * REGINA PRESS * 


JESUS KEEP ME 


by REV. ROBERT POWER, C.M. 
THE BEST GUIDE FOR THE CATHOLIC GIRL 


Instructions, Counsels, Prayers and Devotions 


1577/301. An ideal and indispensable 
— companion for a young lady. 
~<a’ Provides comfort and guid- 

" ance in her growing years. 
Ideal gift for Confirmations, 
Graduations and Sodalities. 


S$iuad VNIDIA -« 


1577/403 a 
Z 1577/419 


1577/419 Black 
ee leather, 

E od. sold 
cigs 6.00 


157 rr/aba "ieiwasce 


n, gold edges .... 
157/403 Black 


genuine leather, see 
4.00 3.20 


157/424 Red or green 
genuine leather, gold 
roll, gold edges ........5.00 4.00 


roll, gold 


1577/733 
roll, gold edges 6.50 5.20 
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evaluating considerations in the selection and use of audio- 
visual aids: 
1. Is the topic of the audio-visual aid related to the 
lesson? 
2. Is the audio-visual aid especially adaptable to the 
understanding of the group for which it is selected? 
8. Has the best type of audio-visual aid been selected? 
(There are many types. The teacher should keep in 
mind the amount of learning she wishes to see ac- 
complished per unit of time.) 

. Does the teacher know the best time for presenting 
the audio-visual aid in relation to the lesson under 
study? (This depends on the topic and lesson plan. 
The audio-visual aid may be used to introduce, to 
develop, or to review a topic. In no case should it be 





Sing JOYFULLY 


TWO CATHOLIC SONGBOOKS 


Songs of lasting value and appeal improve the child’s Christian 
relationships. Here is a variety appropriate for seasons, holi- 
days, for feasts and holydays of the Church. 


Sing Joyfully—-LOWER GRADES (1—4) 
Sing Joyfully—UPPER GRADES (5—8) 


Write Catholic Education Department 
for Examination Copies 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 W. Washingon Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 





BRAND NEW! 
Enrichment Filmstrips 
Complement Enrichment Records and Landmark 


Books. New approach makes teaching history ex- 
citing. 


For the first time, there now is available the 
printed page, plus the Audio, plus the Visual—all 
completely correlated to help teach basic curricu- 
lum subjects. Write for complete details: 


Enrichment Teaching Materials 
Attention: Martha Huddleston 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





used as the all in all or to substitute the work of 
the teacher.) : 
. Does the teacher make a habit of checking on the 

results obtained from the use of the audio-visual 
aid in order to ascertain whether or not it was worth 
the time, expense, and inconvenience involved? (She 
should keep in mind the objectives of the lesson 
and whether or not the pupils were just passive ob- 
servers or thinking participants. The results will 
largely depend on the advance discussions and how 
the teacher has prepared the class to observe the 
audio-visual aid. ) 


School Excursions 


Too many teachers are unmindful of the common 
audio-visual aids at their disposal. They sit back saying 
to themselves, “No equipment in our schools.” Yet the 
manifold and simple media within their very reach have 
been overlooked. Let me present an example of how one 
of the teachers under my supervision a number of years 
ago made wise use of the school excursions. 


Health Project 


It was evident that for a period of over five years there 
had been more absences during the month of February 
than any other month. The problem was presented to the 
pupils. The teacher furnished the data on the attendance 
records. These data were used by the children in connec 
tion with the arithmetic and citizenship classes. The 
children figured out percentages and made graphs to 
illustrate the five-year history. They all decided to co 
operate in every possible way to prevent such a “black 
February.” (February was just around the corner.) The 
bulletin boards were filled with posters made by the 
children and these posters carried not only vivid graphs 
of what had happened but also a plea: “Let us not let 
it happen this year.” 

The pupils felt the need of getting the city Board of 
Health to help with the project. An excursion was planned 
to the Board of Health. During the realization of the 
excursion the Board of Health discussed with the children 
the community and school problems, and how they (the 
pupils) could assist in health programs. Considerable litera- 
ture was furnished. 

Upon the return of the children to the classroom, the 
wise teacher guided the children into setting up their own 
Board of Health. They elected their officers; the 
appointed committees and sub-committees; each chil 
became a significant participant rather than a passive 
looker. His committee membership gave him a fee 
of responsibility and prestige. The health project ’ 
a living one! 

You can well imagine the happiness of this class at 
close of February that year: the month was the 
severe one in weather as compared to the other five years 
but the attendance record turned out to be the high st 

Needless to say: the excursion was functional; it wal 
not the all in all of the project but rather one of the aids 
incorporated in the pattern of assistance. s 


Class News Notes 


An unhappy situation arose in the classroom; the ¢ 
dren were disappointed because the local newspaper dit 
not carry some of their news notes. The teacher wished! 
be fair to all concerned and decided to capitalize on the & 
uation which had arisen. Some of the children wanted 
go in a body to the editor of the newspaper and present@ 
complaint. Instead she guided the discussion into. sue 
avenues as: (1) erobillly the editor had good 
and it would be well to understand his problems (2) i 
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news notes are processed from the time the editor gets them 
until they appear in print (3) what evaluation points are 
taken into consideration when trying to decide whether 
or not news notes are considered good ones. 

Upon request of the class, arrangements were made 
with the local publisher for a class excursion. The editor 
was found to be a very friendly gentleman and he dis- 
cussed with the class what it takes to make good news 
notes: (1) interesting (2) brief (3) worthwhile. He then 
took some news notes which had been sent to him from 
other sources. He explained how some of the notes might 
be interesting to some people, for example a sensational 
item such as a murder story, but it was far from being 
worthwhile and a good newspaper should try to uplift the 
reading public rather than stoop to the sensational. Then 
he gave examples of news notes which were well worth- 
while but had not been written in an interesting way. He 
also gave examples where brevity should have been ob- 
served by the writers who sent in the notes. 

The editor then read the news notes of the children 
making the excursion to them. He explained that they were 
good news notes but he could not afford the space for 
them on the occasions when they were omitted. However, 
it was inspiring when the class members told him they 
could improve on those notes and wished to do so before 
publication occurred. 

The follow-up of this excursion is still more interesting. 
The children took a’ greater interest in the writing of news 
notes, made evaluations of newspapers in the community 
and “condemned” those which engaged in sensational 
items. A committee of these students gave a panel dis- 
cussion before a local P.T.A. on the topic “How to Evaluate 
Newspapers.” 

It may be that the publisher was too kind in his praise 
of these students but he reported to the school that his 
subscriptions increased by leaps and bounds, and that it 


took pupils to educate the community on the values of | 


clean newspapers. 


Follow-Up Often Neglected 


It will be seen from the above examples that these ex- | 
cursions were not taken just for the sake of excursions; | 


instead there were organized objectives, realizations, and 
follow-ups of significance. The follow-up is all too often 


overlooked. A teacher is not very alert who gives an assign- | 
Now children write a paper about your | 


ment such as this: “ 
trip.” The follow-up should have more significant relation- 


ships. 


Let me now turn to the use of the motion picture. | 


Here again I might cite an example used ‘by a teacher 
under my supervision. 


Topic: Alaska 


This teacher was too alert to make such a vague 
assignment as “take the next 10 pages on Alaska.” Instead 
she asked whether or not Alaska was a wise buy and then 
had the pupils discuss their opinions. They talked about 
the over-all cost: $7,200,000. But she explained that was 
not very meaningful to her; she wondered what it cost 
per acre. Their arithmetic was put to use and they were 
surprised that the cost was only about 2% cents per acre. 
They next discussed what makes a good buy. The question 
arose as to whether or not Alaska had ever paid for itself. 
Reference readings were provided. Questions were listed 
on the board. At a proper time in the development of the 
lesson, Silver Millions, a motion picture on Alaska, was run. 

Needless to say, the lesson on Alaska was a lively one, 
but the motion picture served as an aid only rather than 
taking the place of the teacher and pupil participation. 


(To be continued) 
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FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MEF-6 This compact 6 drawer 
cabinet holds uP to we so 336 film- 
individualiy 


Voumaade ue I 


3 Compact drawer model 
holds 165 Vilmnsirip cans. 


FILM RACKS 
ALL TYPES 
ALL SIZES 

RK-2590 


<r eS Film cea 


Natio 


paeeee Ce IY, 
250 W. 57th, N.Y. 


new 
catalogue of 
WARP’S 
REVIEW 
WORKBOOKS 


Send today for your big new catalogue of WARP’S RE- 
VIEW-WORKBOOKS. It is free. 

It describes the famous REVIEW-WORKBOOKS by WARP 
which have been of such signal service to teachers of 
America, making their work easier, the results of their 
teaching more satisfying and more lasting. 

It describes the famous Warp Five-Point Method, which 
virtually makes learning impossible! It shows how to get 
more results with less effort. 

WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS have been used by over 
100,000 American teachers, who write enthusiastic letters 
about the effect of these books in their classrooms. 

So, won’t you send today for your FREE copy of this big new 
catalogue? 


waite FOR 
a FREE ut WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
cA 





Texts for 
resourceful teaching 


NEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 


BERNARD JAFFE 


The 1955 revision is 
outstanding for: 


CLARITY. This text is written 
in a forceful, easy-to-read 
style. The completely new 
format emphasizes what is 
most important. 


BALANCE. More than 100 
pages on theory give the 
student all he needs for fu- 
ture college work. The 
book also provides the 
practical applications 
which all students will see 
in everyday life. 


FLEXIBILITY. Each topic is 
treated in a compact, in- 
dependent chapter. These 
chapters may be “lifted 
out” and fitted into the 
teacher's individual teach- 
ing plan. 


NEW WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 


BURNETT. JAFFE. ZIM 


Up-to-date general science, 
meeting the needs of to- 


SILVER BURDETT 
ompany 


Morristown, New Jersey 


New York @ Chicago 
San Francisco 
Dallas @ Atlanta 





Audio-Visual News 


American Adventure 
Film Series 


Filmed program material for the 
American Adventure television series is 
now being made available to educational 
institutions, industrial concerns, and other 
16mm audiences, it was announced by Dr. 
George S. Benson, president of Harding 
College, and founder-director of The 
National Education Program, The Amer- 
ican Adventure is a series of thirteen 
13%-minute educational programs describ- 
ing the unique nature of American poli- 
tical and economic institutions and sur- 
veying the development of ideologies 
which threaten free traditions in America. 

The basic setting for the films is the 
lecture classroom of the Freedom Forum 
Workshop, located in the Harding College 
School of American Studies. As lecturer, 
the series features Dr. Clifton Ganus, Jr., 
dean of the School of American Studies 
and noted young historian. A tall, hand- 
some, and forceful personality enhances 
his portrayal of the classroom role of pro- 
fessor which he assumes for this series. 
Dramatization is used throughout. In 
addition, visual communication devices 
such as the flannelboard, flip-chart, mod- 
els, mock-ups, and dioramas are exten- 
sively employed throughout the lecture 
sequences. 


The following three films in the series 
are now available: (1) The Beginning at 
Plymouth Colony—dramatizing the eco- 
nomic life at both Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth Colony, where the founding 
fathers tried a communal system, only to 
have it miserably fail. The film shows the 
immediate progress at both settlements 
when the principles of private ownership 


| of property and self-reliance were estab- 


lished. 


(2) Our Two Great Documents — 
dramatizing the history of the Declaration 
of Independence and the United States 
Constitution. This film shows the circum- 
stances out of which grew the need for 
the Declaration and for the Constitution, 
and examines the substance of the docu- 
ments. It emphasizes that the word “de- 
mocracy” was not used in the Constitu- 
tion; that it created a Republic. 


(3) The Structure of the American 
Way of Life, in which Dr. Ganus builds 
an imposing architectural structure—using 
as stones the fundamentals of our freedom 
philosophy and the specific rights and 
responsibilities given to each citizen. This 
session challenges the leftwing statement 
that, “You can’t define the so-called 
American way of life; it’s an abstract 
term.” A definition for all Americans is 
offered. 

Other films in the series which are now 
in varying stages of production include: 


Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confirmation 
a ceremony that indelibly im- 
presses its solemnity in each 
young life. MOORE Confirma- 
tion Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation. (Not aca 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting . . . drapes well too . . . be 
cause each child is supplied with an outfit 
according to his or her own individual 
measurements. se 


Write for color brochure illustrating how 
ConPlagtion Robes save money for each 
is cent MOORE eee prepaid 


erect ea copie soft (int the 
zim ici it, too, a sample ow 
icy. — when requesting 


E R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, ! 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, a 


ALSO MAKERS OF Cars AND GOWNS . «+ 
CHOIR ROBES . . . GIRLS GYM SUITS 


The CATHOLIC 





oy 


“America’s Distribution of Wealth,” “Re- 
sponsibilities of American Citizenship,” 
“What Makes America Tick,” “Why Kill 
the Goose,” “Security and Freedom,” 
“Socialism,”” and “Communism.” 

Black-and-white prints of films (1), 
(2), and (3) may be purchased at $60 
each or the series of three for $150, from 
Film Division, The National Education 
Program, 815 East Center, Searcy, Ar- 
kansas. 
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Trails map 
A four-color 17 x 22“ map of historic 
U. S. Trails is available together with a 
graded corrective reading program in 
the American Adventure series from the 
publisher, The Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany, 2831 S. Parkway, Chicago 16. 
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Educational Records 
Anyone who has thought of the phono- 
graph record solely as a means of re- 
producing music, and therefore the con- 
cern only of the music department, re- 
ceives a jolt on exam ning a catalog such 
as Phonograph Records for Classroom 
and Library, Kindergarten to Grade 9. 

Organized under three major sections— 
kindergarten to Grade 3, Grades 4-6, and 
Grades 7-S—are annotated listings of 
educational recordings by subject areas 
that include not only music appreciation, 
rhythms, and the square dances, but also 
the social studies and the language arts 
and others. 

Readers of our columns will recognize 
the listing of Enrichment Records each 
of which dramatizes a segment of U. S. 
history. These come under the Grades 4-6 
grouping, although useful in the upper 
grades as well. But Records of Knowl- 
edge may be new to them as they are to 
us. The annotation calls them musical 
biographies of men who contributed to 
the development of our country, the words 
of the songs appearing in the album cov- 
ers so that children can hear while they 
sing along. 

As a sampler of entries let us pick 
two from the kindergarten to third grade: 
















SING A SONG OF ARITHMETIC 
a BS 2 aye a each 2.50 
Training in basic arithmetic skills with engaging 
songs and rhymes. 

Vol. I—Addition and Subtraction 


Vol. I11—Multiplication and Division 













SINGING CLOCK 
Oe Mee. . nsec sp acnee cen 1.75 
t method for teaching child to tell time. 


sleeve is an attractive clock face with 
movable hands. 



















The foreword of this 36-page catalog 






‘ States that the technical qualities of the 

y fecords are high, most of the listings 
al being products of Columbia, RCA Victor, 

N. a and other leading companies. All are non- 

, Coll breakable. 

‘a A copy of the Phonograph Records for 

i Classroom and Library Kindergarten to 
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Grade 9 is available to teachers who re- 

quest it, from Educational Record Sales, 

146 Reade Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 112) 


made of steel-reinforced transparent buty- 
rate permits cutting on pre-marked guide 
lines. It operates exactly as the pressure 
bar on a power cutter to hold the paper 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Ist time—Famed map in size 32x18" 


Up to now, this genuine Jeppesen relief map with its thrilling 
new 3-dimensional effect in natural-color was only available much larger 
and at $15, up. Now, same map but in handy 32 x 18” size, only 25 


Time marches on. Maps don’t stand 
still either. With coming of air age, 
man looked down upon the earth 
with a new perspective—hachure 
and contour maps be- 
came flat, “‘slow”’; and 
teachers (like pilots) 
found themselves in 
need of something 
more 3-dimensional. 


In answer came Jeppesen 
natural-color relief maps 


that is in 3-dimensional-like 
picture form. It’s such maps 
that are now used by air- 
lines and schools. 


Learning process is simpli- 
fied and speeded up by this 


Jeppesen world map because it shows moun- 
oon plateaus, lowlands as they look. And, 


this eliminates symbol interpretation, 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


Of Special Interest 


To Teachers 
For this 32 x 18" new, relief 
map of world, as described, 
PLus folder o 
venture in Geography; 
Teacher Tips for using; an 


f a New Ad- 


United Airlines System Map 
such as world map, above, by Jeppesen, with Classroom 
s 


y social science teacher. 
Write to JEPPESEN & CO., 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver 5 
and send your name, address 


and 25¢. Post is paid. 





3-dimensional—like picture form of this 
world map shows elevation and slope, which 
aids materially in teaching these concepts— 
difficult with ordinary maps as symbolization 
has no real meaning prior to knowledge and 
experience. Also, concept of 
height and depth need 
“3rd dimension”, making 
map better learning tool. 


Map above, as all Jeppesen 
Maps, shows clearly the 
very important relationship 
between terrain and man’s 
economical, political, his- 
torical and social develop- 
ment. A thrilling experience. 


Now students can clearly 
see terrain elements that so 
drastically affect life through- 
out the world. New, handy 
32 x 18” size ideal for classes 
in geography, history, social studies, econom- 
ics—the cost only 25¢ postpaid and includes 
other interesting, teaching aids, 
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The Better 
the Tools 


the Better 
the Teacher 


CRAYOLA® Crayons 
ARTISTA® Water Colors 
ARTISTA® Tempera 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
SHAW® Finger-Paint 
AN-DU-SEPTIC® Chalk 


All Gold Medal Art Products pro- 
duce superior work because they 
are superior products. Labora- 
tory-tested. Studio-tested. Time- 





tested. Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. | 


anti a) 


in exact position, allowing you to cut up 
to 20 sheets of typewriter bond at one 
time without bevel, wave or creep. 


The black plastic angle-cutting guide 
bar provides for simple adjustment to 
any size or angle, and assures accurate 
duplication of cut sizes. The guide bar 
can be self stored along the left side of 
the cutter when oversize paper is to be 
trimmed. 


The transparent plastic ruler is accu- 
rately silk screened in 1/16ths of an inch 
on the reverse side for lifetime wear. The 
steel cutting table is ruled in 4%” grids, and 
is finished in attractive baked grey Ham- 
mertone. 


Four rubber feet protect desk and | 


table tops, and insure steadiness while 
cutting. 

The Safe-T Paper Cutter is made in 
sizes of 12”, 15”, 18” and 24”. Available 
through school and office suppliers or by 
writing direct to Hectographia Corpora- 
tion, 110 West 17th Street, New York 
11, N.Y. 
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New Workbooks for Duplicating 


Spirit and hektograph process class- 
room-tested master workbooks are now 
available through the Duplicopy Com- 
pany, Chicago. These illustrated work- 
books, prepared by teachers and educa- 
tors, have been thoroughly tested, and 
have been accepted as an augmentation 
to regular assignments, as well as an 
excellent and inexpensive method of 
training children in elementary study. 

The workbooks are neatly packaged in 
convenient fold-pak envelopes, and many 
subjects are available in hektograph, as 
well as the spirit process. 

Twenty-one books in the series include 
kindergarten and primary seatwork for 
ages five and one-half to six and one- 
half years of age; reading, arithmetic, 
social activities and English, for ages six 
and one-half to fourteen. 


Full instructions for reproduction and 
teaching hints are included with each 
book. Between 150 and 250 copies can 
be run from one master, enough to sup- 
ply the largest class. If smaller runs are 
required, the masters can be saved for 
reuse. They are available singly, or in 
groups under specific titles. Full infor- 
mation is available from the Duplicopy 
Company, 274 West IIl‘nois Street, Chi- 
cago 10. 
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A Learn-by-Doing Kit 


“How to teach rotating electric ma- 
chinery courses without advanced tech- 
nical training” is the subject of a four- 
page folder just published by Crow 





86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


(Spirit or Direct process) 


24 NEW Titles for 1955 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 


CARBON MASTERS 

available in these subjects: 

e ENGLISH 

e PHONICS 
SEASONS 
SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 
OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. HIGH 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 





PRIZE 
CONTEST! 


For Teachers 


@ Are you an elementary school 
teacher? 


@ Are you planning to teach a unit 
on HOUSING this school term? 


@ Can you write clearly and con- 
cisely? 


If your answer to these three questions i 
“Yes,” then youareeligible toenter the 

Annual Contest for Teachers, conducted by 
the National Association of Home Builder, 


FIRST PRIZE-$500 
SECOND PRIZE-$250 
THIRD PRIZE-$100 


These sums will be awarded for the best or 
nal material submitted by teachers ’ 
September 1, 1955 and May 31, 1956, on 

to develop a housing study in ele 
schools. ae 
Entries may be submitted in the form of 
article describing a true teaching ex 

in a classroom, or as a teaching unit. 
material may be designed for any fg e 
kindergarten through 8th grade. It may 
cern housing in any period, past or present 
provided it is related to current ¢ 
studies on the elementary school leve’. 


For entry blanks and complete details, write: 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


National Association of a 
Home Builders 

1625 L Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


The CATHOLIC EE 





Electri-Craft Corp. This colorful folder 
gives full details about the new “Visual 
experiment” kit that simplifies DC-AC 
motor construction and operation for both 
teacher and students. 

Model: 700 is a combination of equip- 
ment and text materials that permits 
students first to see how electric motors 
are built and then to build and operate 
some 70 different machines themselves. 
The companion work manual — simply 
written and profusely illustrated — guides 
them every step of the way. 


with remarkable success by the Navy in 
its “common-core” program for training 
electrical technicians. It is designed to 
make the teacher’s work more effective 
and the student’s work more rewarding. 

For complete information and prices, 
wrie for a free copy of the Crow REM 
folder to Crow Electri-Craft Corp., 1102 
Shelby Street, Vincennes, Indiana. 
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Vinyl Plastic Tackboard 
Thumb Tack Punctures Self-Sealing 


Moduwall’s latest contribution to im- 
provement in bulletin and tackboard is 
the new washable, vinyl plastic surfacing. 
Livewall tackboards are offered in six 
pastel shades: coral, gray, citron, natural, 


green and blue, designed to go with every 
type of room furnishing. 

Vinyl plastic of highest quality is 
bonded to a strong woven fabric backing. 
This material is fire resistant and resistant 
to stain, cracking, chipping and mildew. 
It is sanitary and easy to maintain, wiping 
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clean with a damp cloth or soap and water. 
Thumb tack punctures in Livewall vinyl 
plastic tackboards are self-healing. 
This vinyl plastic tackboard is offered 
as standard equipment for Moduwall 
Livewall installations. It is also available 
for mounting direct to the wall in panels 
up to 4 x 8 feet. The maker is Moduwall, 


Inc., 100 Kings Road, Madison, N.J. 
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1955 School Bag Catalog 


The 1955 “Prep” catalog features an 
extensive line of school bags, brief bags, 
zip bags, portfolios, and ring binders. 

Innovations in bag styles are high- 





lighted throughout the catalog. Selection 
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AMEREX-~— new metal-and-plastic top on 


American Seating Unit Tables 
adds years of “Wear-Life” 


Full line of functional tables with finest use features 
This “learn by doing” kit has been used | New AMEREX metal-and- 


plastic tops on Unit Tables 
No. 528 and 524 arestronger, 
yet lighter in weight than 
ordinary plastic tops. 

A die-formed steel frame 
supports the plastic work- 
surface panel, which is 5 
times more resistant to wear 
than wood desk-top finishes. 
A continuous metal band 
fully protects all edges. 

Sturdy twin oval stand- 
ards assure stability, and 
conserve floor space by 
allowing closer spacing of 
units. Table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece steel 
book-box with pencil tray. 

Companion Envoy Chair 
No. 368, is designed for good 
posture sitting, has hard- 
ened-steel, rubber-cushioned 
glides that protect floors. 
“Knee-action” keeps them 
flat on floor when chairs are 
tilted. Send for folder on 
American Unit Tables. 


No. 528. Has the famous, 
exclusive 3-position,. “Ten- 
Twenty” top; 10°-20° slopes 
best for readi ng writing, _ 
work; also faved position for 
manipulative tasks. 


One-piece top with level surface 
permits placing units together 
for group work. Top lifts for 
access to book-box, has no-slam 
device, stays in raised position 


without, support. 


No. 329) 


Open-front economy table with 
flat top. Available with top of 
either Amerex hard-core plastic, 
or all birch plywood. 


American Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate 
4, comfort, beauty, durability, 

coustical bene 


¢. With or 
without folding tablet-arm. 


ctmerican Seating Company 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
Manufacturers ‘of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, FOLDING CHAIRS. 
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BEST 


TO PROTECT 
TEXT BOOKS 


witH THE NEW 


PLASTI-THENE® 


TEXT BOOK COVERS 


PLASTI-THENE=». 
“TITLE VIEW COVERS” 


Transparent plastic 
spine shows book 
title. Custom printed 
to order. 
PLASTI-THENE* 
“Pennant” 


COVERS 


With “Title-View” 
Spine. (No printing) 


on . 
eee 


THENE* 
“Regular” 


COVERS 


Without trans- 
parent spine. 
Printed to order. 


ayer 


: 
we 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 


“Title-View” FIRESIDE Cover with same 
Plasti-Thene protection. For general 
vse. Assorted colors. (No space for 


printing) 
*Plasti-Thene — Not just a cellophane 


» but a heavy tic, coati 
ould eucitont and. euateterntgredl’ - 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
OF 


Bro Devi mousreus 


NEWARK 5S, NEW JERSEY 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 


is offered of various size ranges and 
colors. Among materials used are leather, 
Tolex, nylon, rubberized rayon plaid and 
leatherette. 

Copies of the “Prep” catalog may be 
had from Eastern Bag Mfg. Corp., 831 
Eagle Ave., New York City. 
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Soundview Rear Screen Unit 


This new rear screen unit permits the 
teacher to remain seated and facing the 
class during projection work. 


Designed especially for the classroom, 
this Soundview Rear Screen unit accom- 
modates three Soundview projector mod- 
els. The unit fits with ease on any desk. 
Included with the unit is a folded easel 
type screen with a picture area of 11” by 
14”. The image is said to be clearly defined 
from any angle in a brightly lighted room. 

Further information and descriptive 
literature may be had from the Automatic 
Projection Corp., 282 Seventh Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. 
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Junior Star Projector 


A packaged visual astronomy unit, the 
first of its kind, including a power-driven 
Spitz Junior Star Projector, a 10-foot 
diameter metal and fabric projection dome 
and an adjustable height table for the star 
projector, has been designed and is now 
being produced by Harmonic Reed Corp., 
Rosemont, Pa., especially for schools and 


MAGIC SLATE 


colleges, Scout groups, clubs and astron- 
omy associations. 


"How to Teach Ceramics in Schools” 


A FREE Booklet for teachers; tells what 
you need, how to start, list of supplies. Send 
stamped “envelope, please. Or send 20¢ for 


tion. Let us tell you more about ceramics} 
for your school. 


Buffalo Ceramic Supply Center 
437 Franklin Street, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and general 
for religious, educational and lay markets 
ean help you. Write for ~ brochure, 
We Can Publish Your Book, which describes 
our cooperative publishing plan. 

paneeiee on Press, Inc., Dept. E-330 


Ave., New York 16, New vee 
in Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 





Stephen Lane Folger, Inc. 


Rings, Pins, Medals f for COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS and HOSPITALS 


JEWELERS 


180 Broadway New York 38 
Send for our free catalog 
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New! 3in 1! A wonderful 


story .. 


. a Magic Slate . . 


and dozens of fascinat- 
ing activities. Boys and 
girls find new enthusi- 
asm. It’s fun to read, 
write, draw with these 


STORY 
TO TRACE 


rs 
Pi A 


9 Titles at your dealer’s...or send ! 


MAGIC FOREST + Where JESUS Lived « First PLANE Ride 
Settee et: SEE Our WORLD 


Day at Circus » PINKY LEE in Barcelona « ABC'S 


ABC’S Magic Way 


The STRATHMORE Co. iit 
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The unit, which includes a meridian 
projector, arrow pointer, dome illuminator 
(which can also be used to provide sunset 
and sunrise effects) and rheostat controls 
for all accessories lists for under $150. 
Complete instructions for setting up the 
unit, plus suggested lectures and pro- 
cedures are supplied with each package. 

The Spitz Junior Star Projector is 
power driven and gives daily motion 
equivalent to one complete day in four 
minutes. This is supplied by a motorized 
gear drive which is easily switched on 
or off for instructional purposes. 

The 10-foot canvas and metal projection 
dome is completely portable and can be set 
up or taken down in about 15 minutes. 
Telescoping support legs make the unit 
adjustable for height. 





The power-driven star projector is said 
to be the only one of its kind. It accurate- 
ly projects about 300 stars, which repre- 
sent approximately 50 constellations. It 
is adjustable for month and latitude, as 
well as being provided with an artificial 
horizon so that the stars seemingly rise 
above and set below the horizon. The 
package will be sold only as a complete 
unit. 
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New Stereo Viewer by Realist 


Teachers who have made their own or 
bought stereo slides for teaching pur- 
poses will welcome news of a new model 
stereo viewer which features quick change 
cartridges that permit the viewer to be 
converted rapidly from battery operation 


@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels 
Steves * Sinks © Refrigerators ee 
frening 

Jig-saw Puzzles * Peg 

~~ Boards * Playhouse Screens 












































HALVERSON au meta! magazine 
DISPLAY RACK 


HOLDS 


up to 
66 
FOLDERS 









SIZE 20” x 32” 





Grade 1 to 4 Requirement 
Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
mow adapted as a modern aid to visualize | 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual | 
arrangement of beads. Scturdily constructed of 























MAGAZINES 






Ideal for Libraries, Study 














13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable in LESS Rooms, Reception Rooms, 

push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. than oe Piney oo age i ae 

Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement see, select and replace. Tilt- 

counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . . . | back pockets insure pro- 
Reg. App. for) | 3 tected, neat arrangement. 

| fi fl Heavy gauge steel unit fin- 

square tee ished in Gray Hammerloid 





Baked Enamel suits any 
20-P room. Rubber protected feet. 
model 36” high—271,” wide— 


oaly 13” en %” See 8” = 
$37.50 si sent ih ties ot beck, 


HALVERSON SPECIALTY SALES 


886 Milwaukee Ave. avons 22, Wi. 
Subsidiary of MIM-E-O STENCIL FILES CO. 





Boards * Educational Toys 











DEPARTMENT CE 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 




























We strive to shape these texts so that they 
will lead your classes, with authority, into 
the light of your teaching gift. 
























—o Text — 
ui 
eee 1 How to Write Better Business Letters ... 2: 00 
Viagrame charts, | 2 Masonry Simplified, Vol. 1 ............. 4.75 1.25 
aed iiheivetion, | 3 Masonry Simplified, Vol. MW ............ 5.25 1.25 
4 Applied Drawing & Sketching ...........2.00 
Test questions 5 Metal Work for Industrial Arts Shops ... .2.00 
Simple explanations of basic 6 Plane Trigonometry Made Plain ........ 3.75 65 
principles and practices 7 Practical Mathematics ... ... 300 
A detailed index 8 a Terms & Techniques a 
written ieuplified (5920366 ss. a wee ee 
aa Se — 9 How to Read for Self-Improvement ......3.25 1.25 
in the field which if covers. | 10 Farm Shop Skills in Mechanized 
NNN Seg. a ve. 5). ao nes 495 1.25 
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Please send me, on-approval, the books and study guides | 
indicated by the numbers circled below. 


1 2. 3... 4°25 7 8 9 10 


' 
Fill out this coupon below, | 
mail it NOW and we will 
send you  on-approval 
copies, for your personal 
examination, without ob- Ss 
ligation, IMMEDIATELY. Bee eee f 


For Over Half a 

Century Devoted fo ene a : 
fedesetoxiex AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
and Students | 48 E. 58th Street, Chicops: 37): tinal | 
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wy THE Most 
' POPULAR 
CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL 
WRITING 
SERIES 






























This popular writing series is the only series that 
stresses Catholic religious words and teachings 


Our Writing Book 









(Manuscript Writing) 1A... $..50 | 
Our Writing B 
(Manuscript Writing) 1B 50 


Our Second Grade Writing Book 
(Transition to Cursive Writing) .50 
Our Third Grade (Cursive Writing) 50 
Our Fourth Grade Writing Book 50 
Our Fifth Grade Writing Book -50 
Our Sixth Grade eo Wiles Be 50 
Our Seventh Grade Writ Book -50 
NOW BEING USED BY OVER ONE MILLION 
PUPILS. EXAMINATION COPIES SENT 
UPON REQUEST TO PRINCIPALS. 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE. 


NOBLE & NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 






















































Baiciacclee 
America's Most Popular 
St. Mary My Everyday Missal 
and Heritage 






























BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC 
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of World’s Greatest Art 
for Church + School « Library 


The latest edition of our catalog contains the 
World’s largest collection of fine full-color repro- 
ductions— Old Masters, Moderns, Contemporaries, 
a Subjects. Illustrates over 5 prints, 
lists more than 4700. $1 postpaid. 


























onan ART LOAN EXHIBIT embracing over 100 framed 
lece prints available to aceredited institutions. 
Write for details. 


Oosheichers New ¥ York sinh Aree 













ple turn of a release button. 


to house current illumination by the sim- 





The change-over to the 110-volt car- 
tridge is done without removing the bat- 
teries. The 110-volt cartridge has full 
color temperature control which reduces 
or increases brightness for individual pic- 
tures. Index markings on the control al- 
low exact resetting of the light for each 


particular slide. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Code 
No. 


1 Allen Silk Mills 
2 American Seating Co. 


3 American Technical Society . 
4 Americana Corporation, The 


Page 
108 
157 
159 
109 


5 Association of American Railroads 112 


6 Benziger Brothers, Inc. 
7 Binney & Smith, Inc. .. 
8 Bro-Dart Industries 


149, 160 


156 
158 


9 Buffalo Ceramic Supply Center 160 
10 Confraternity of the Precious 


Se ee ee ee 
11 Continental Press, Inc. 
12 Daintee Toys, Inc. 


13 Enrichment Materials 
Distributors 


14 Exposition Press, Inc. . 

15 Folger, Stephen Lane 

16 Follett Publishing Co. 

17 Good-Lite Mfg. Co., 

18 Grolier Society . 

19 Halverson Specialty Sales 


20 International Cellucotton 
Products Co. 


21 Jeppesen & Co. 
22 Lippincott, J. B., Co. 


23 Lohmann, The E. M., Co. 


24 Moore, E. R., Co. 
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: The Catholic Educator 


Cover 2 
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159 


152 
158 
158 
152 
148 
114 
159 


147 
. 155 
148 
106 
154 


; 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


‘ Consult the INDEX TO ADVERTISERS for code number of product or service on 
: you desire further information. Simply encircle the code number or numbers below 


: mail this coupon. 


123 45 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 


The unit comes with an eight-foot cord 
that plugs into any 110-volt AC or DC 
outlet. 

Lenses are said to be color corrected, 
anastigmat, doublets made of the finest 


optical glass. Controls are convenient for ~ 


focusing and adjusting for eye spacing. 
The manufacturer is Realist, Inc., makers 
also of the well-known Stereo-Realist. 


SS&E 16 













25 National Association of Home 
tities ei: Si. es can Ua Es 156 


26 Neumade Products Corporation 153 
27 Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc. 160 
28 Notre Dame Publishing Co. ... 105 


29 Oestreicher’s . 158 
30 Publishers Diisicniices cis 
Arts and Activities ........... 110 
31 Radio Corporation of America.. 111 
32 Reseed Pree. 2s. ar 151 
33 Silver Burdett Co. ........... 154 
34 Society for Visual Education, 
Wee es ea cS Cover 4 
35 Strathmore Co., The ......... 158 
36 Vieeen, Ime. 335 sn Pu cers 113 
37 Wagner, Joseph F., Inc. ... .Cover 3 
38 Warp Publishing Co.......... 153 
39 Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. ......... 155 
Index to A-V News 
A-V 3 American Adventure eS 
A-V 4 Trails ote st MT eee Te 155 
A-V_ 5 Educational Recesds spre 155 
Index to Supplies and Equipment 
SS&E 6 A New Metalcraft Catalog .... 110 
SS&E 7 School Safety Sign “oe ee 
SS&E 8 Sanitary Water Cooler 
Installation ae 
SS&E 9 New, Safe Paper Cutter . 12 
SS&E 10 New Work Books for 
Duplicating : . 156 
SS&E 11 A Learn-by-Doing Kit .. 
SS&E 12 Vinyl Plastic Tackboard ...... 157 
SS&E 13 1955 School Bag Catalog 
SS&E 14 Soundview Rear Screen Unit .. 158 
SS&E 15 Junior Star Projector . 18 


SS&E 16 New Stereo Viewer by Realise . 10 





Service Coupon 26-2 


iets. 


For more AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS encircle below: 

A-V 3, A-V 4, A-V 5 

For more information on SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT encircle below: 
SS&E 6, SS&E7, SS&E8, SS&E 9, SS&E10, SS&E 11, 


SSGE 12, SS&E 13, SS&E 14, SS&E 15, SSRE 16 
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